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DeGRAFF'S School-room Guide. 





Agents Wanted. 


SCHOOL-ROOM Chorus. 36 cts. 


BUCKHAM'S Teachers’ Hand-book, No. 1. 75 cts, %THroughly tratwortny."—fa.Nor. Mo. « Helpful eopectaly to 


HOOSE’S Studies in Articulation. 50 cts. ientie”“: it'shouid be in the hants'of sree tometer sees, pomttttas.— 
HUGHES § Mistakes in Teaching. 50 ots. an 4 Aner. cain, wee hy ss ns _— hints of practical value than an 
REGENTS Questions Complete, with Keys. $2.00 More than 9000 practical questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 





nners.” 
“ Of priceless value to many a teacher.’’—N. ¥. Sc Journal. 

$1 50 The recognized standard of definite aud practical instruction. “ A real ide to school- 
‘ * room work.’’—Practical Teacher. “ No other book so directly useful.” — Wis. Jour. \ at 

. D. 


teacher.”’—Supt. A. J. Rickoff. 
* Every teacher should study it.”"—Jour.£d. 


* Spelling, with answers; Key to Gram. having refs. to 12 leading text-books. 


Contains all the music and illustrations of the S. Budget, with as many more in additiou, and is 
strongly bound in bds. Used by State authority in all N. y. Insts. Sent postpaid for 12 3-cent stamps. 
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GREEK. 


Goodwin’s Greek Series 


IS USED IN 





216 Colleges, and over 
400 High Schools. 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED THE LAST YEAR BY 


tes 101 Colleges avo 131 High Schools. 


Send for a list of them. 





Goodwin’s Grammar and White’s Lessons have just been pub- 
lished in ENGLAND, for use in English Schools. 


CINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


$21 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S 


Common School 
Book - Keeping. 


ATTRACTIVE, 
POPULAR, 
RELIABLE. 

















Puablished by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
HARRISON HUME, 


New-England Agent, 


14 Milk Street, BOSTON. 316 











Dr. L. Sauveur College of 


The Sixth Session of the School will be opened at AMHERST COLLEGE, | 


way 12, and _ last six weeks. 
wie L taught at the school are: FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN AND | 
A} T GREEK. 

The following teachers have been selected to conduct the classes: Prof. R. SEE, Vassar College ; A. 
ZUELLIG, Principal of the Henvess-Sauveur School of Languages, Boston, Mass ; Mrs, A. ZUELLIG; Prof. 
LEOTSAKOS, Wooster University; A. VAN DAELL, LL.D., Classical School, Bergen Point, New York; E. F. 
Bacon, Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Languages, Amherst, Milass. 


Dr. SAUVEUR Will teach.a Latin and two French classes, and also deliver a course of twelve lectures. 
Every letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr, E, 8. Saumway, Amherst, Mass. 
The programme will be sent ou applicationto Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College; or to 


L. SAUVEUR, Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ili. 
N B Mrs. A. ZUELLIG being prevented by eickness from teaching at the College this session, Professor 


ZULLLIG will bave alone the charge of the Germau Department for the adults. Prof. E. F. BAoon 
will lead the Children’s Classea, 325 

















Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


PATENT DOZEN PACKACE. 





DIXON'S 
American Graphite Pencils. 





Centennial Award, 1876. The Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make Finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 





ASK YOUR DEALER. FOR 


DIXON’S Grapurte PENCILS, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for samples, 


sending 9 cts. in stamps, being careful to give your full address,— name, post- 
office, and State, 


Price, | Year, $3; im advance, $23.50. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


fits, with every description of | Fi 


METEOROLOGICAL 





i Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
a= for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 

















G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulten St., New York. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, AND MA 
ee for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
> ered Also M icroscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
ustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. (317 tf eow 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. PULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & Ti Cintinneti, 0. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate 
Enclose stamp. Address 

N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
21 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL poe, | 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for! illustrated cir- 





Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! 


)MMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORG ANS, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instru- 
mentssold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
te Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HOBKACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Deulers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 








OPTICIANS, 
302jtt 928 Broadway, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING.CHAIR. 
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HIGHEST PREMIUM Awarded 1880 to 
Students’ Electrical Machine 





TABLES 4 cams, E 
INK-WELLS. KEU 
At Very Pow? Prices. 


Send 2 3-cent postage stamps for 
one of our fine Lilustrated ogues | —— ———_- LE ETE A 
of Optical 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


wit ant Prevt ou. OD OG EX. BERGE vtec 


(Formerly HALE & BENJAMIN. Pocanchorl YORK. 


Benj. Pike’s Sin & (ip, reed one Prices one 





Catalogue on on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


90 Bieecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard awe! Weights and Bieasures. Old Ange. RE 
and Refinished, and all descriptions of (°— NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQU 


ne M Work made to order. 





PHILADELPHIA. | PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. | 


| 


Reference : Prof. Sr. JOuN, Normal School, Albany. 
OPTICAL and _— —_ 


Trecompanied by A Written Guarantee manuractuRrers. 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


. IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Priuciples of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


NS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 P PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
rns OFT ae ” OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 


RMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, 3 NTAL EXHAUSTION 
1s. GONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
ST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, ee BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 


UIRE. 
A for sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00, F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. | 


rae | WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 








INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
ft: ’ ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
eo e ac innon od | Peo won Pa 
OF BOSTON: a Gen, Primary 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


| The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, Adam's Advanced Spell 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. Etc., “9 "Fie. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 

BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 

302 eow 22% 


J. DAVIS ‘WILDER, | 


BAIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 











tended for use. 


Patentees and a Mamynoter ers, 


ond Apparatus, $15. Holtz 


Machine, $25 ; ; Moke plated, bonte Ostajogues of 1881 on apple: Inclose stamps. 


The above are FACTS which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


MACKINNON PEN CO., 


CURT W. MEYER Meudon, 12 ODN, 





WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 


& Mme, Augusta Healy’s 


si. VECETABLE 


J TONIC PILLS 


Have proven a boon-to thou- 


Mors Me” sands of suffering women. 


They are prepared expressly 
for, and if used as directed never fail to cure, the 









200 ccna N ew ‘York. 








Established, 1866. 











most obstinate Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles, and 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Garrats Wecbeeemees rassiten poves eee 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Pills sold by re. ists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box ; xes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet and 
list of cured, Pi 
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THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 
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THOUSANDS OF CASES - 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
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dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
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(@rIt cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem, 

As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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SILVER SPEECH AND GOLDEN SILENCE 


Read by Pror. T. W. BANCROFT, at Com. Dinner, Brown Univ. 
As we’ve gathered here, my brothers, on this festal day in June, 
And to Brunonia’s memories our loyal hearts attune, 
There seems to shine around us a light from out the past, 
Its beauteous e nce on all around us cast. 

And as it brightly touches each fond familiar scene, 

And circles with its haloes each form to memory green, 
We almost shrink from speaking, and we feel the truth of old, 
That speech,—it is but silver; that silence,—it is gold. 


Then when we think of Wayland, of Caswell, and of Sears, 
Their memory growing dearer with the promzece of the years, 
As each one sits and ponders over what they were to him, 

The lip begins to quiver, the eye begins to dim; 

We hear their words of wisdom, we feel their influence still, 
As gushes from the fountain keep pulsing from the rill. 

No language can we utter, but we feel the truth of old, 

That speech,—it is but silver; that silence,—it is gold. 


What soul-subduing memories of Diman and of Dunn, 
Come o’er us like the stillness at the setting of the sun; 
How sudden came the summons, for each to go his way, 
From the gloom of earthly shadows to the light of endless day! 
And now in blest companionship, as they walk side by side, 
Those rare and radiant spirits among the glorified, [rolled, 
We Jean upon our pilgrim staff, our thoughts are backward 
And speech,—it is but silver; and silence,—it is gold. 


But gathered here, my brothers, within these massive walls, 
Now sacred to the undying love a father’s heart recalls, 

The tenderest of all memories Brunonia holds to-day, 

Are haloed round a youthful life, too early pass’d away. 

To the student in the future, as he upward turns the eye 
And reads the brief inscription ensculptured there on high, 
In Filio Pater Posuit forever will be told 

The truth that speech is silver,—that silence, it is gold. 


Upon the brow of Horeb the prophet stood alone, 

His mantle wrapped around him, a statue like a stone. 

Not in the lightning’s flashes, nor in the thunder’s roar, 

Nor in the giant whirlwind that swept the mountain o’er; 

But in the stillness of a voice he strained his ear to hear, 

The hero of Mount Carmei knew that his God was near. 

We may not climb the mountain-side our Father's voice to 
greet, 

But ours may be the bustle and turmoil of the street; 

Yet often in the quiet of an hour of reverie, 

We find that memory’s voices are angel company. 

So let us to our very hearts the ancient truth enfold, 

That speech, it is but silver,—that silence, it is gold. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


SuMMER VACATION. — Every teacher who has been 
hard at work during the school year needs rest, and 
must take it, or sooner or later break down in health. 


A person with a strong body may work on year after|express them somehow so as to pass the inspector and 


year without rest, with apparent impunity, but all ex-|earn the Government grant. 
perience proves that nature finally claims its penalty.|tion in science is disowned by every person who de- 
It ‘8 an unwise course for a person to use up the/,ires that its rudiments should be intelligently taught, 
capital” of life in youth-or early manhood or woman- not for the sordid purpose of increasing the school 


funds, but to arouse the interest and develop the in- 
and money in the end by resting and re-creating dur-|telligence of the young student. The perusal of the 
last report of Mr. Stewart, inspector for the Greenwich 
district, awakens very mixed feelings in the minds of 
the reader. The ludicrous replies of the children will, 


ood, and then be left bankrupt in health in old age: 
Preserve health, insure continued vigor, and save time 


ing the summer vacation.—Jnd. School Journal. 


Women as FeLtow-HELPERS IN Goop ScHooLs.— 


And we. say, still further, that your teachers are also 
entitl 


425/to be tried in governing the unruly, in influencing for 


‘|tangles a snarl in affairs, the teacher who prepares a 





obvious necessity ; but this is not the chief need in 
this direction. There are in all our towns young 
teachers, who have good ability, perhaps, and fair train- 
ing, who in the end will doubtless make first-rate 
teachers, but who have yet to gain experience, which is 
of the utmost importance in their work. The women 
of the town have it in their power to be a great 
strength and support to such teachers as these. If you 


are ready to vote in school matters, you will doubtless 
find a way to speak the friendly word, to do the kindly 
deed, for the teacher who needs it. It may be a word 
of praise, or of criticism, a suggestion of new expedients 


good those who are on the wrong track, who have no 
good influences surrounding them in their homes. — 
Abby W. May. 


“Tae LABORER 18s WortTHY OF HIS Hire.” — All 
who help to make mankind brighter, wiser, better in- 
formed, or more refined and noble; all who serve us in 
the ministry of beauty, or with sensible amusement, or 
solid instruction, or higher impulse,—surely they, too, 
are entitled to something to eat. “There is nourish- 
ment in truth, as well as in wheat.” There is public 
wealth in moral qualities as well as in stocks. 


** He who feeds men serveth few: 
He serves all who dares be true.”’ 


A man whose influence and counsel helps to hold the 
community in the true ways of life, or whose intelli- 
gence helps to enlighten other minds, is not a pauper, 
and ought not to be a beggar. Even if it were true 
that brain-workers add nothing to the material re- 
sources of the land, it goes for something that they add 
to the worth of the population. A man’s right to a 
share in the common provisions depends on this: that 
he puts himself to some use,—that he makes his knowl- 


edge and power tell in some way for the common weal. 
If we give credit to every man who helps send a potato, 
a pair of shoes, or a yard of cloth toward the consumer, 
—to every man who waves a flag at.a crossing, or presses 
a stone into the pavement, or puts straw under a horse, 
— why should we grudge fee or salary to the doctor 
who brings back a lost appetite, the lawyer who un- 


new generation for all duties, the artist who hangs a 
bright dream on the wall of our house, or the preacher 
who opens our eyes to that light of wisdom and good- 
ness which is above the brightness of the sun ? — Rev. 


Charles G. Ames. 


Science 1N ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS.— The oppo- 
nents of instruction in elementary science being given 
to school children, receive valuable support from the 


satisfactorily demonstrated that the first principles of 


poor little brains in the hope that they may be able to 











been so harrassed; and to this feeling will be added 
contempt for the intelligence of educationists who can 
officially sanction such modes of instruction as must 
have been adopted to produce the recorded results. 
Here are specimens taken from Mr. Stewart’s reports 
of the answers given by children to questions on domes- 
tic economy : 


“Infections are brought on by bad smells such as 
small pox measels scarlet fever Glass pox SC they are 
brought on by bad drainerges, suers, they must be well 
ventolated.” 

“Infection disease are caught by touching such as 
charcoal chlorid of lime, &C.” 
“Measles Fever. 

because they are catching.” 
“Fainted. If a person as fainted take her out in the 
open air, lay her down with her head. And dothe cloth- 
ing round the neck and dashed cold water the face and 
hand and put smelling saults to her nose.” __ 

The children in one school wrote answers as follow: 
“ Degestion is paines in the head, paines in the stom- 
ach bad tempers” 

“From digestion comes consumpzion, information 
head ache neuralgis.””—Design and Work. 


are called disinfictionous 








A QUESTION OF PROMINENCE. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


It is quite possible that the relative value of phrase- 
making, or the practical methods of expression, in com- 
parison with other studies, may be overrated; for the 
largest demand upon our intelligence is not to know 
how to talk correctly, valuable as that knowledge is 

There is a vast amount more to do than to say, and 
nothing but a high order of speech is worthy to be set 
up in competition with even quite eommon-place work. 
The finest talent for the mere manipulation of words 
may so far outrun the supply of matter to be conveyed 

by them, as to make it a useless and expensive luxury. 

Great capacity for expression, with nothing to express, 

like those immense Roman aqueducts that have been 

dry for centuries, may challenge the admiration of the 

curious, but will hardly satisfy the thirst of eager 

explorers. 

We would not rashly relegate to the lumber-room, 

arithmetic and the work-day sciences, to give excessive 

prominence to the study of phrase-making. A deal of 

sturdy work has been done in this world by men more 

skilled to handle a hammer or a crowbar than a pen ; 

and to-day, when every man should be able to use the 

finer weapon, we shall have a hundred demands for the 





injudicious schemes introduced by the Education De-| skill that creates material wealth to one for the power 
partment into schools under their control, It has been/|to record thought. 


That power we need, and it must be educated; and 


various sciences can be successfully taught to children. | here, as everywhere, the readiest way to learn to do a 
This is, however, quite a different thing from cram-|thing is to do it. 
ming them with facts which are not digested because| when there is the inward pressure of something to be 
never clearly understood, but simply forced into their/said. A little guidance then is worth hours of hard 
drilling on empty formulas, and the wearying gibber- 
ish of the grammars, that means nothing till you know 
Such a mode of instruc-| the language it pretends to teach. When the mind is 
full of the facts it would convey, a little judicious prun- 
ing of redundant phrases, a helpful suggestion here and 
there, will teach a pupil more of clear, sharp-lined, vig- 
orous expression, mostly his own, than all the six and 
twenty rules of Syntax piled up in an empty head. 


Expression will come very easy 


When his mental attitude is that of bowing over his 


task like an interrogation-point, demanding “ How shall 
J do it ?” he is ready and apt to learn. 


He has a scene 








itants of the town, 





to iti he inhab-|after the smile has passed away, give place to indigna- > des . en 
h ans ae pea ee Ay big 3 tion that the poor little creatures brains should haye'nica instruction he will make a graphic picture, Your 


to describe, he sees it clearly, and even without tech- 
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methods then begin to have a vital meaning, and he 
apprehends their application. But when the prevail- 
ing attitude of the victim, or student, if you will, is a 
listless, hopeless hanging over a page, pen in hand, 
with the imbecile expression, “ What shall I write 
about ?”—the finest rules for marrying subject to predi- 
cate, and for so disposing of subordinate connections 
that they may best “assist” at the ceremony without 
challenging too much attention by undue prominence, 
will all be thrown away on him. What hold can the 
claim of subject and predicate have upon the smooth 
surface of his mind, when he is in a death-languor for 
lack of a subject, and has not the remotest notion what 
to predicate of one, if he had it ? 

In every recipe for cooking a hare, Mrs. Glasse’s 
preliminary rule is a prime necessity, — “First catch 
your hare.” In teaching the use of language, the first 
requisition is something to use it upon. Rhetoric 
without ideas is the blankest of blank cartridges. 
Teaching to see and think is half the task of teaching 
to say. With nothing to tell, the ability to tell it at 
great length, and with much accuracy, is only a “ fatal 
facility,” little desirable; when even the right expres- 
sion of genuine matter, well worth saying, is by no 
means the largest claimant on our mental activity. 
Numberless are the occasions in life where a quick, 
accurate command of the methods of computing inter- 
est, of the mensuration of lumber, wood, land, and the 
like, is of great importance; while in comparatively few, 
is there a vital necessity for the refinements of rhetoric. 
In the one case accuracy is absolutely demanded, or the 
whole operation is vitiated, and made worse than use- 
less; in the other, for nineteen-twentieths of the 
necessary uses of speech, the ill-spelling, bad grammar, 
and clumsy construction, would not in the least impair 
the validity of the message, in its main purpose,—that of 
communicating facts and thoughts. 

When the question concerns writing as a fine art, 
accuracy becomes a necessity as absolute as in math- 


ematics, and the demand for grace, elegance, vigor and 
purity of expression, is made under a law of taste as 
imperative, if not so inflexible, as the rules of your 
arithmetics. But writing, as a fine art, is the vocation 
of one in a thousand, while the application of math- 
ematics to practical affairs is important to at least nine 
hundred and ninety of that thousand. Do we therefore 
undervalue correctness of expression, and the worth 
of Janguage? By no means. We speak not of the 
comparative values of two mental industries, but of 
their relative importance in our daily lives. Every 
graduate from a common school should know how to 
say, clearly, concisely, in good English, what he needs 
to say, with such knowledge of correct spelling as his 
good angel may have been able to bestow upon him, in 
the utter Babel of English orthograpby. But to spend 
more time in making himself a fluent babble-mill, than 
would serve to fit him for the higher problems of 
applied mathematics, is to say the least a gross misesti- 
mate of the relative importance of the two studies. 
Language as the servant of thought and emotion, is 
above all price; but language as an idle skill, preced- 
ing the requirements of thought, is the fruitless grind 
of a millstone without a grist. 








— Stars shine brightest in the darkest night ; torches 
are better for beating; grapes come not to the proof 
till they come to the press; spices smell the best when 
they are bruised; young trees root faster for shaking ; 
juniper smells sweetest in the fire; the palm-tree proves 
the better for pressing; chamomile, the more you tread 
it, the more you spread it. Such is the condition of all 
God’s children: they are most triumphant when most 
tempted ; most glorious when most afflicted.—Bogatzy. 


— In the way of writing, no great thing was ever or 
will ever be done with ease, but with difficulty. Is it 
with ease that a man shall do his best in any shape ? 
Noteo. Virgil and Tacitus,—were they ready writers ? 
Shakspeare we fancy may have written with rapidity ; 
but not until he had thought with intensity. It was 
for him to write rapidly at fit intervals, being ready to 
do it. Goethe tells us he “had nothing sent him in 
his sleep”; no page of his but he knew well how it 
came there. It is reckoned to be the best prose accord- 
ingly that has been written by any modern.— Thomas 
Carlyle. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


BY T. F. SEWARD, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music is attract- 
ing much attention at the present time, and doubtless 
any light thrown upon the subject will be welcomed by 
your readers. I, therefore, write to say that I have 
tested the system thoroughly during the past year, and 
find it to be all, and more, than is claimed for it, I 
have taught it in two large public schools, in four pri- 
vate schools, and in various evening classes in the old- 
fashioned, singing-school style. The results are truly 
remarkable, and if the time-worn ejaculation Hureka can 
ever be permitted in these modern times, it must be 
employed in this case. It is the first thought of every 
earnest teacher who begins to use it, and sees its capa- 
bilities opening before him, “ We have found it.” And 
what have we found that stirs our enthusiasm to such 
an unwonted degree? We have found something that 
makes music just as simple as we have always in our 
hearts believed it to be, but which the old methods have 
tried to prove it not to be, and have, unfortunately, suc- 
ceeded quite too well in the false impression they have 
created on the public mind. 

I will not occupy your valuable space with any the- 
ories of my own, but simply state what the Tonic Sol- 
fa system invariably proves wherever it is intelligently 
used : 

1. It proves that the study of music can be made just 
as easy and comprehensible to the average mind as any 
other study. 

2. It proves that music is a language, and that the 
reading of that language can be made as much a matter 
of certainty as the reading of English or French, and 
in much less time. 

3. It proves itself to be, in the highest and best sense 
of the term, a natural method of study, and demonstrates 
that only by such a method can the mysteries of the 
staff-notation be grasped by nineteen-twentieths of the 
human race. 

4. It proves that, because it is a natural method, a 
good teacher can teach it, whether especially musical or 
not,—given, of course, sufficient musical ear to sing the 
scale correctly. 

Heretofore, by reason of the complications of the staff- 
notation, none but musicians could undertake to teach 
music. Yet one may be a thorough musician and 
lack every qualification of a good teacher. Tonic Sol-fa 
puts the subject in such a shape that the teacher can 
teach it. As this is an educational journal, the impor- 
tance of the above principle will be recognized without 
any necessity for further explanation. At a concert at 
our public hall on the 16th of this month, I gave what 
our English friends are accustomed to call a “demon- 
stration” of the Tonic Sol-fa system and its results. 
The class (of nearly one hundred) sang with great accu- 
racy diatonic and chromatic tones, in every possible 
order, as called for by name and by “manual signs.” 
Changes of key were made in obedience to signs of the 
hand, so rapidly that no professional musician could fol- 
low them. A sight-reading exercise is thus described 
by one of our local papers : 

“The climax was reached when folded papers containing 
an original exercise, filled with all manner of sharps, flats, and 
naturals were passed to the pupils, opened at a given signal, 
and sung at first sight by the full chorus without the least hes- 
itation. Copies of the music, in the staff-notation, were in 
the hands of the audience, and the accuracy of the rendering 
was apparent to every one at all acquainted with music. It 
seemed almost incredible that these pupils had not previously 


seen and practiced this exercise, but we are assured that they 
knew nothing of its character, and certainly they were not 


impression does it make upon the regular teachers, who 
must direct the daily practice, if there is any, and who 
are the best judges of the practical results of the sys- 
tem? My answer to that question is the following 
testimonial, in my possession, which is signed by every 
teacher who has anything to do with the music in the 
six schools in which the system has been taught: 


‘¢We, the undersigned, having witnessed the results of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music in our schools during the 
ast year, gladly give our testimony to the value of the system. 
t presents the facts and principles of music so naturally that 
all classes of minds seem to grasp them with ease and pleasure. 
It is so easily comprehended that the interest of the pupil is 
awakened at once, and is never afterward diminished. Classes 
are enthusiastics in the sage where they were formerly in- 
different and restless. The ability to read music seems to be 
placed by this method on the same plane as the reading of a 
language, and we see no reason why it should not become as 
universal. The longer the study of the system is continued, 
the greater ig the development of intelligence in the pupils, 
and the resifits become more surprising with each step of 
progress that is made.”’ 


I do not wish to trespass upon your space, but, if 
music is thus brought within the reach of all, the “ good 
news” ought certainly to be spread far and wide. I 
expect to teach the system at Chautauqua this summer, 
both during the “ Teachers’ Retreat” and the “ Assem- 
bly.” This will afford an opportunity for many teach- 
ers to acquire it sufficiently to begin at once to use it 
in their schools. 








LESSONS IN ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
[Prepared for Teachers in Denver, Col.] 


BY AARON GOVE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS.* 


Lesson V. 

In our last article, we considered the earth’s axis as 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit ; and we observed 
what would be the effect of such a position in respect 
to seasons, and in respect to day and night. We saw 
that in this case there would be no change of seasons, 
and that all places on the earth’s surface would have 
equal day and night; all this would be true, although 
the earth should rotate on its axis, and revolve about 
the sun just as it does now. I believe that all 
teachers who have carefully followed these articles will 
not only see these things clearly for themselves, but 
will be able to make them intelligible to any pupils 
who have sufficient age and mental culture to under- 
stand them. 

Let us now consider the cause of our change of seasons, 
and of the varying length of our days and nights. 
Just two things about the position of the earth’s axis 
need be well understood, and to be carefully remem- 
bered. First, the earth’s axis declines from a perpen- 
dicular to the plane of its orbit with an angle of about 
234°. I think thisa much better statement than to say 
it is “inclined at an angle of 234°.” Second, the posi- 
tion of the earth’s axis is always parallel to itself. This 
fact is very important, and I think often it is not un- 
derstood, or it is misunderstood. To illustrate it, let 
the pupil think of the plane of the orbit as some mate- 
rial thing, a vast sheet of paper, for instance. Now, 
suppose the axis to-day at noon to leave its mark in 
space like a wire passing through this sheet of paper at 
an angle of about 664°. Suppose a similar mark is left 
at noon tomorrow; and so on, at noon, for each day of 
the year. Of course, there will be three hundred and 
sixty-five of these marks; and they must all be thought 
of as exactly parallel to each other; they will be in the 
path of the earth, and will surround the sun. Now let 
us look at the results: 

One of these marks will have its northern end iv- 
clined directly toward the center of the sun; that is, 





given time even to look it through. Professor Seward, more- 
over, informed the audience that be had shown the exercise, | 
after somgoeins it, to a number of professional musicians, and 
not one of them had been able to read it right off. ere 
must be some unrecognized excellence in a system which can 
thus enable children to overcome the ordinary difficulties of 
singing by note, and render a piece full of accidentals without 
hesitation or mistake.’’ 


A very important question, one which may be re- 
garded as a test question as to the adaptability of the 








Tonic Sol-fa system to public schools, is this: What 


the axis and the line joining the centers of the earth 
and the sun will now be ina plane perpendicular to the 
plane of the orbit. Of course, in this case, the sunshine 
will reach 234° beyond the north pole, and it will not 
reach the south pole by 234°. All places, therefore, 
within 23$° of the north pole will be in the sunshine 
during the entire day; and all places within-@2}° of 





* Compiled from papers prepared by Prest E. C. Hewett, Normal, Ill. 
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the south pole will enjoy no sunshine during the day ; 
At noon the sun will be vertical over all points 234° 
north of the Equator. This position of the earth’s axis 
is reached about the 20th of June; it is summer to all 
the northern hemisphere, The day circle, will, of 
course, be 234° from each pole; and consequently the 
diurnal circles of all places north of the Equator will be 
unequally cut by it,—the larger part being in the sun- 
shine. Here the day will be longer than the night; 
and the farther from the Equator we are the greater 
will be the inequality, until we reach the polar circles ; 
here the circles are not cut at all. In the southern 
hemisphere the greater, part of the diurnal circles will 
be in the darkness. For places on the Equator, the 
diurnal circle will always coincide with the ‘Equator 
itself ; and, as the Equator and the day circle are both 
great circles, they will at all times cut each other in 
halves; hence, to all places on the Equator, the days 
and nights must always be equal. 

On the opposite side of the earth’s orbit, the south 
end of the axis will bear the same relation to the sun 
that the north end did in the case considered. When 
the earth reaches this point, then, all that we have 
been saying about the northern hemisphere will be true 
of the southern, and vice versd. This occurs about the 
22d of December. At oints in the orbit half-way be- 
tween these two, neither end of the axis will point 
directly toward the sun in any degree,—the axis and 
the line joining the centers of the earth and sun will be 
at right angles with each other. In this case, the day 
circle will cut through the poles; and it will be perpen- 
dicular to all diurnal circles, and will cut them in halves. 
Hence, at this time, all places will have twelve hours of 
day and twelve hours of night. These are the times of 
the Equinoxes. (Hgui, equal—noz, night.) They 
occur on the 20th of March, and 22d of September. 

I think when the position of the axis, and its results, 
at these four points are understood, there will be no 
difficulty in understanding the gradual change from 
one of these points to the next. Those parallels of 
latitude that are 234° from the pole, we have seen, are 
called polar cireles ; and those that are 234° from the 
Equator are the tropics. The polarcircles mark the great- 
est distance from the pole at which we may have entire 
sunlight or entire darkness through the twenty-four 
hours; or in other words, they mark the extreme points at 
which the diurnal circles may not be cut by the day circle. 
The tropics mark the greatest distance from the Equator 
at which the sun may be vertical at noon. From what 
has been said, we see why these circles are 234° from 
the Equator ,or the poles, as the case may be. If the 
axis were perpendicular to the plane of the orbit, there 
would be no such circles, and consequently there would 
be no zones. If the axis were declined more than it 
now is, the position of these circles would be changed 
and the limits of the zones would be changed; for the 
distance of the polar circles from the poles, and of the 
tropics from the Equator, must always be as many de- 
grees as shall equal the declination of the axis. If the 
axis declined 45°, the tropics and polar circles would 
coincide, and the temperate zone would disappear. If 
the declination were more than 45°, the torrid and 
frigid zones would overlap. 

If I have been understood, it is easy to see by what 
& simple arrangement the Creator gives us all the beau- 
tiful and beneficent results of the changing seasons ; 
and no one who appreciates them will be likely to be- 
lieve, with Milton, that He thus placed the axis of the 
earth as a punishment for Adam’s sin : 

“‘Some say He bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the Sun’s axle.” Paradise Lost, Book X. 

Milton’s wonderful poem is a guide quite as unsafe 
in science as in theology. 

I hope that, with careful study, my statements will 
be intelligible to any young geographers who are pre- 

pared to grapple with this subject; but how unsuited 














THOUGHTS OF LIFE. 


BY E. SAIDEE HUGHES. 
Striving each hour to do 
Each duty with patient-care; 
Striving for nobler things, 
And a higher life to prepare; 
Striving, until at length 
The mountain-top we reach, 
With all the lessons learned r 
That patience and trust can teach. 


Working with earnest zeal 

At whatsoe’er we find; 
Working with tireless hand 

And ever-willing mind; 
Working, — no matter who 

May be ready to scoff or sneer, 
If we can, with the ready smile, 

If we must with the bitter sneer. 


Gaining, — a deathless name 
Emblazoned on Fame’s bright scroll ? 

Gaining, — the hope that our work 
Our fellow-men will extol ? 

Gaining all this? Ah, no! 
But what is truest and best,— 

A conscience at peace with itself,— 
And permission, at last, to rest. 


Shall we faint, then, because the way 
Proves rugged and hard for our feet ? 
Shall we seek the longed-for rest 
While our life-work is incomplete ? 
Shall we yield in utter despair 
To another worker’s hand 
The duty we eagerly sought, 
The place where we longed to stand ? 


Ah, no! we will still toil on 
With faith, and hope, and trust, 
Though ambition’s banner proud 
May be trailed in the sordid dust. 
What though the whole world frown, 
If the Master’s kind ‘‘ Well done” 
Crown the completed work 
For His dear sake begun! 
Mendota, Iil., 1881. 








JOHN RUSKIN ON MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Next to these bodily accomplishments [riding and 
running] the two great mental graces should be taught 
—reverence and compassion. Not that these are in a 
literal sense to be ‘ taught,’ for they are innate in every 
well-born human creature, but they have to be devel- 
oped, exactly as the strength of the body must be, by 
deliberate and constant exercise. To teach 
reverence rightly is to attach it to the right persons 


and things, —first, by setting over your youth, masters 
whom they cannot but love and respect (surely this is 
one of the principle means of religious education) ; 
next, by gathering for them, out of past history, what- 
ever has been most worthy in human deeds and passion, 
and leading them continually to dwell upon such instan- 
ces, making this the principal element of emotional 
excitement to them; and lastly, by letting them justly 
feel, as far as may be, the smallness of their own 
powers and knowledge as compared with the attain- 
ments of others. Compassion, on the other hand, is to 
be taught chiefly by making it a point of honor, col- 
laterally with courage, and in the same rank (as, in- 
deed, the complement and evidence of courage), so that, 
in the code of unwritten school law, it shall be held as 
shameful to have done a cruel thing as a cowardly one. 
All infliction of pain on weaker creatures is to be stig- 
matised as unmanly crime; and every possibly oppor- 
tunity taken to exercise the youths in offices of some 
practical help, and to acquaint them with the realities 
of the distress which, in the joyfulness of entering into 
life, it is so difficult, for those who have not seen home- 
suffering, to conceive. Reverence, then, and: compas- 
sion we are to teach primarily; and with these, as the 
bond and guardian of them, truth of spirit and word, of 
thought and sight,—truth earnest and passionate, sought 
for like a treasure and kept like acrown. This teach- 
ing of truth as a habit will be the chief work the mas- 
ter has to do, and it will enter into all parts of educa- 
tion. First, you must accustom the children to close 
accuracy of statement, — this, both as a principal of 
honor and as an accomplishment of language,— making 
them try always who shall speak the truest, both as re- 
gards the fact they have to relate or express (not con- 
cealing or exaggerating) and as regards the precision 
of the words they express it in, thus making truth 
(which indeed it is) the test of perfect language, and 
giving the intensity of a moral purpose to the regs | 
and art of words; then carrying this accuracy into all 
habits of thought, and observation also, so as always to 
think of things as they truly are, as far as in us rests. 
And it does rest much in our power, for all false 





‘|what we have no business with, and looking for things 


we want to see instead of things that ought to be seen. 
Do not talk but of what you know; do not think but 
of what you have materials to think justly upon; and 
do not look for things only that you like when there 
are others to be seen. This is the lesson to be taught 
to our youth, and inbred in them; and that, mainly by 
our own example and continence. Never teach a child 
anything of which you are not yourself sure; and, 
above all, if you feel anxious to force anything into its 
mind in tender years, that the virtue of youth and 
early association may fasten it there, be sure it is no 
lie which you thus sanctify. There is more to be 
taught of absolute incontrovertible knowledge, open 
to its capacity, than any child can learn. There is no 
need to teach it anything doubtful. Better that it 
should be ignorant of a thousand truths, than have con- 
secrated in its heart a single lie. 








A PRIMARY LESSON IN BOTANY. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 

It should be the constant aim of the teacher to improve his 
methods. He who stands still is lost. During the active time 
of the year the writer has his mind full of schemes, for partic- 
ular classes, for it goes without saying that no two can be ap- 
proached in precisely the same way. We must not have our 
old lectures stereotyped, or use the same illustrations, or, if 
we are facetious, tell the same stories. Such things among 
college students soon become legendary. Moreover, science is 
not going to pause for us, but will change and shift from day 
to day. We must keep ‘‘ up”’ on the principle of the ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest,’’ or some one else will do what we cannot. 

So much for introduction and excuse for what follows, a 
primary, laboratory exercise. We lately wrote on the board 
for a college class the following directions: 

THE LIMA-BEAN, 
Draw it, as it lies. 
. Describe it, as it lies, in your own language. 
. Remove the coverings; draw it as it now appears. 
. Display the contained embryo; draw it. 
. Name the parts in your sketch. 
A GRAIN OF INDIAN-CORN. 


Sketch it as it lies. 

. Describe it in your own language. 

. Remove the coverings; draw it as it now appears. 

Find the embryo. 

. Display the embryo, and name its parts. 

. Compare with the bean, stating resemblances and differ- 
ences. 

7. Compare a pea with both the above; wherein do they agree 
or differ ? 


The various seeds are soaked over night so as to make the 
parts easily separable. Asa final direction we wrote (8): Com- 
pare the results of the individual work of each student. Here 
is a set of answers, taken at random from some half-dozen 
papers handed in, accompanied by drawings. 

2. ‘** An oblong body, of acream color. It has a flat appear- 
ance, its length and width being greater than its thickness. 
One end is rather larger than the other, and the skin is ridged, 
probably from being soaked. On one edge, in the concave 
part, is an apparent scar, and near this is a hole. When the 
bean is pressed between the thumb and finger, water flows out 
from this opening. The color is not entirely uniform, but 
presents different shades. The scar is white; the portion sur- 
rounding the scar is darker. The skin js loose, and the bean 
is quite spongy. a 

8. “The uneven appearance was on the surface merely. 
This coating, when carefully examined, is found to consist of 
two layers or coatings. When placed under the microscope it 
appears semi-transparent. The color of the embryo is the 
same as first described; shades of darker and lighter color 
cross the bean like ribs. A seam is apparent clear round the 
bean, following its edge. This is interrupted near where the 
scar of the skin was, by aslight projection looking like a bud.’’ 
A sketch of the displayed bean follows, the parts being cor- 
rectly named, and then described. The student in question 
says of the cotyledons: ‘‘ The lobes appear composed of starchy 
vegetable matter. Under the microscope the plumule appears 


composed of two leaves, slightly veined, and about it is quite 
a thick film of water. It is joined to the radicle, which is 


smooth in appearance, and tapers off gradually to a blunt 
point.”’ ' 


“The grain of corn differs from the bean in color, being of 
a deeper yellow. Where the scar was in the bean, we have a 


projection where it (the grain) was joined to the cob, and ex- 
tending from this is apparent a separate portion of the kernel. 
The coating clings more closely than in the case of the bean. 
Removing this, we find the germ, or embryo, is with difficulty 
separated from the starchy matter in which it is packed. Care- 
fully separating the germ from the other part, we find a small 
radicle, and on the other end a leaf which may be pealed away, 
and another then appears. 

The pea is much like the bean, having two lobés, rounder 
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Comparing these notes of observation with others of the 
class, differences and likenesses are brought out. We read 
one set of notes aloud, asking for additions. Thus is obtained 
a pretty correct account of the thing in hand, be it seed, stem, 
or leaf. Better yet, the pupils are taught to be observant, self- 
relying, and to develop the power of description. The teacher 
at once feels that his class is responsive; he ceases to talk at a 
wall, and has been the means of partly disclosing a new and 
beautiful world. Such an exercise affords practical evidence 
of the value of science, viewed as an educating instrument, a 
point which is not the least among its advantages. 








BUSINESS LAW IN DAILY USE. 


FACTS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


If a note is lost or stolen, it does not release the maker; he 
must pay it, if the consideration for which it was given and 
the amount can be proven. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of their agents. 

Each individual in a partnership is responsible for the whole 
amount of the debts of the firm, exceptin cases of special 
partnership. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

An agreement without consideration is void. 

A note made on Sunday is void. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be enforced. 

A note by a minor is void. 

A contract made with a minor is void. 

A contract made with a lunatic is void. 

A note obtained by fraud, or from a person in a state of in- 
toxication, cannot be collected. 

It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

Signature made with a lead-pencil are good in law. 

The acts of one partner bind all the rest. 

**Value received”’ is usually written in a note, and should 
be, but is not necessary. If not written it is presumed by the 
law, or may be supplied by proof. 

The maker of an “* accommodation”’ bill or note (one for 
which he has received no consideration), having lent his name 
or credit for the accommodation of the holder, is not bound 
to the person accommodated, but is bound to all other parties, 
precisely as if there was a good consideration. 

No consideration is sufficient in law if it be illegal in its 
nature. 

Checks or drafts must be presented for payment without un- 
reasonable delay. 

An indorsee has a right of action against all whose names 
were on the bill when he received it. 

If the letter containing a protest of non-payment be put 
into the post-office, any miscarriage does not affect the party 
giving notice. ~ 

Notes of protest may be sent either to the place of busi- 
ness or residence of the party notified. 

The holder of a note may give notice of protest either toall 
the previous indorsers, or only to one of them; in case of the 
latter, he must select the last indorser, and the last must give 
notice to the last before him, and so on. Each indorser must 
send notice the same day or the day following. Neither Sun- 
day or legal holiday is to be counted in reckoning the time in 
which notice is to be given. 

If two or more persons as partners are jointly liable on a 
note or bill, due notice to one of them is sufficient. 

An indorser may prevent his own liability to be sued by 
writing “‘ without recourse,”’ or similar words. 

All claims which,do not rest upon a seal or judgment must 
be sued within six years from the time when they arise. 

Part payment of a debt which has passed the time of stat- 
utory limitation revives the whole debt, and the claim holds 
good for another period of six years from the date of such 
partial payment. 

lf, when a debt is due, the debtor is out of the State, the 
“six years’’ do not begin to run until he returns. If he after- 
ward leave the State, the time forward counts the same as if 
he remained in the State. 


VARIETIES. 


— Willie had begun to read the Bible through by course, and 
liked it very much till he got into Leviticus. Then his daily 
ee ee “I'll tell you what the trouble is, mam- 
ma,”’ said, confidentially. “‘It isn’t so interesting here, 
where it’s all about the fat thereof!” 


— In 2 railroad collision, the other day, a young lady’s old- 

style bonnet was and dented in seventeen different 

She took it home, put a flower and two yards of rib- 

on it, and now has a bonnet of the latest style, worth 
eleven dollars and a half,— Norristown Herald. 


— The rhinozerus lives in Ashar, and you kant stick a pin 
in ’im, ’cause his werskit is bilt ov ole stoves. When a rhin- 
ozerus is gonter be kild, yu muz alwaze go up to him from be- 
fore, soez he’ll kno somethin’ of it, an’ try an’ make a place 
for a bullit to gitin. His nose is got a u 8 got 








ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (XIIL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


June 10. Two members of thé Iris Family have been in 
blossom a week. The Larger Blue Flag (Jris versicolor) looks 
very much like a Lily, and the plan of the flower is nearly the 
same; but, although the Flag has parallel-veined leaves, a peri- 
anth, and a three-celled ovary, like the Lily, it has but three 
stamens, while the Lily has six, and the perianth is united to 
the ovary, while in the Lily the perianth is free, or not closely 
connected with the ovary; but the three stamens forbid its en- 
trance into the Lily Family. 

The flower-organs of the Flag vary so much from those of 
ordinary flowers that they are not easily made out by a be- 
ginner in botany. The three broad petaloid bodies bending 
downward in the outside whorl are sepals, or what corresponds 
to sepals; alternate with the sepals are three erect petals in 
the next whorl; bending very closely over the sepals are three 
long and narrow stigmas, or branches of the style, curled up 
at the end, and looking like long and narrow petals; the three 
stamens are between the sepals and stigmas, one under each 
stigma, which forms a protecting roof over each stamen. 

We see, then, that the parts which in other flowers are usu- 
ally inconspicuous, namely, sepals and pistils, give to the Iris 
much of its beauty and variety in color. In view of what the 
most advanced botanists have written in regard to the uses of 
colors in flowers, it seems probable that all the fine colors and 
showy forms of the Iris are for the purpose of insuring cross- 
fertilization, since it is improbable that the flower fertilizes 
itself, the stamens being under the wide branches of the style, 








FIGTRE 12, 





and the anthers far removed from the stigmatic surfaces ; 
therefore, we may infer that the bee aids in the work of fertil- 
ization; and, to make the visits of the bee certain, the Iris 
makes unusual exertion to appear attractive, even converting 
the uncomely parts,—uncomely in most flowers, —into rainbow- 
colored forms. If this inference be correct, the bee alights on 
the broad platform made by each of the sepals or outside divis- 
ions of the perianth, pushes in between the sepal and the style 
lying close to it to get at the nectary at the base of the stamen, 
and in doing this bumps against the anther and catches some 
of the pollen upon his head, and in visiting another flower the 
pollen is deposited upon its stigma, and the flower is thus fer- 
tilized. If some enthusiastic botanist would put on his rubber 
boots and watch the Iris in the bog patiently and long enough, 
this interesting supposition might be verified. 

Iris is the Greek word for rainbow, and was applied to such 
plants as our Flag on account of the variety and brilliancy of 
the colors displayed by some flowers of the species. Another 
name given to the Flag is Flower-de-Luce, or, as the French 
have it, Fleur-de-lis, Certainly the “lilies of France’’ form 
one of the most beautiful emblems possessed by any nation. 


The relations of the Wild Iris, as our plant is also called, 
include the Gladiolus (accent on the i), Crocus, Blackberry- 
Lily, Tiger-flower, and Blue-eyed Grass, all gaily painted with 
some of the colors of the rainbow, and growing from root- 
stalks, tubers, or solid bulbs (corms). The royal lineage of 
our plant is conceded by Longfellow in the following lines: 

“ Born to the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 

Thou dost not toil nor spin, 


But makest giad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin.” 


The meadows now attest the truth of the poem, and, among 
all the other swamp-loving plants, there are but few, if any, 


that can vie with the regal appearance of the Flower-de-Luce. 
From the largest member of the Iris Family we pass to the 
smallest, the Blue-eyed Grass (Sisyrinchium Bermudiana.) 
(Fig. 12, A). Sisyrinchtum comes from two Greek words, 
meaning hog’s snout, as some have supposed that hogs are fond 





ee eee ee ee nae & be 
better stay plugged up one pore. 
Td rather tet wog, if I wuz » rhinozerus, tho’ I spose if 


I wuz I woodn’t.—Zz. 


of rooting up the Blue-eyed Grass. Superficially no one would 


see any resemblance between the Blued-eyed Grass and the 
Flower-de-Luce; but on examination we find the flower of the 
former made on the plan of the latter, — a siz-parted perianth 
united to the ovary, three stamens, and a three-celled ovary. 
The resemblance goes farther, as a look at the perianth of the 
Blue-eyed Grass will show. Three of the divisions are broader 
than the remaining three, as in the Iris, and the perianth does 
not fall off soon, but withers and dries up on the seed-vessel, 
as in the Iris; and when the perianth or corolla behaves in 
that way it is called persistent. Both plants love the same 
low, damp grounds. 

Some of the peculiarities of the Blue-eyed Grass should be 
noticed. The angles made by the stems are peculiar, and at the 
apex of the angle is a dark-colored knee. It is said that the 
flowers open but once, and that in the sunshine; but they have 
opened freely in the house, out of the sunshine, since they 
were collected, a week ago. The stamens are united from top 
to bottom, completely surrounding the pistil; and when this 
is the case the stamens are called monadelphous, from two 
Greek words meaning one brotherhood. The flower is proba- 
bly self-fertilized. Each division of the perianth at the end has 
three points, the middle one being long and sharp. 

Usually when our plant is found at all it is in immense 
numbers, making the meadows look blue at a distance. It 
has a wide range, being found far West, and blossoms from the 
first part of June to August. 

Another flower now in blossom, and with a habit much like 
that of the Blue-eyed Grass, is the yellow-flowered Star-grass 
(Hypoxys erecta.) (Fig. 12, 8), a member of the Amaryllis 
Family, which includes the Narcissus, Jonquil, Daffodil, 
Snowdrop, and Tuberose. The Amaryllis Family is very near 
the Lily Family on one side, and equally near the Iris Family 
on the other. It has the chief characteristics of the Lily 
Family, except that the perianth is adherent to the ovary ; and 
the chief characteristics of the Iris Family, except that the 
flower has siz stamens. 

The Star-grass has a spreading, star-like, six-parted peri- 
anth, greenish outside, and yellow within; six stamens, each 
terminated by an anther, shaped like the head of an arrow 
(sagittate); grassy and hairy leaves, scapes with two or three 
flowers, and a small, solid bulb, or corm. The scapes may be 
six inches long, but are usually much less, the flowers some- 
times appearing close to the ground. The plants of this spe- 
cies do not form such dense masses as the Blue-eyed Grass, 
but are somewhat scattered, and one noted European botanist 
says they are abundant nowhere. At all events, they are quite 
common in the meadows and open woods of this region, and 
blossom from the first part of June to August. 


Nors.—June 10. The Jris versicolor and the Blue-eyed Grass are very 
abundant in the meadows beyond the Dorchester station. The Bladder 
Campion grows in profusion along all the railroads and many streets south 
of Boston. The Star-grass is common in the woods at Dorchester. 


June 18. One of the best places for wild-flowers about Boston is on the 
Dedham railroad, three quarters of a mile beyond Spring street Station, 
on and around a knollin the marsh. The knoll has trees and shrubs upon 
it, and is reached by a low roaway running at right angles to the railroad, 
There we found the common Cinque-foil, Potentilia Norvegica, Blue- 
eyed Grass, Bird-foot Violet (late), Smilacina bifolia, Yellow Wood sorrel, 

iburnum, Lamkill, and Carrion-flower (Smilax herbacea); in the mead- 
ow this side of the knoll the Yellow ry ney J Golden Ragwort, Pitcher- 

lant (Saracenia purpurea), and Marsh Fire-fingers (purple and fragrant); 
fn the woods just opposite, the Rock-rose, Star-grass (very abundant), 
Wild Toad-fiax (blue), and Comandra Umbellata (very small and white); 
on both sides of the track in the meadow, the Fower-de-Lluce; beside the 
track, the Cranesbill, and Smilacina racemosa; and all within the radius 
of one-fourth of a mile. At the left of the station, on the hill, the Hous- 
tonia long folia is found occasionally. 








FOREIGN. 


Spain.—A foreign exchange, speaking of Spain, says “‘ it is 
always a country of surprises,’ and truly it seems to deserve 
such a qualification in some respects. Many a time in these 
columns allusion has been made to the small pay of the Span- 
ish teachers, and, worst of all, to the irregularity with which too 
often their meagre pittance is doled out, so that in many cases 
the poor pedagogues are literally left to die of hunger, whilst 
at the same time a large sum may be due to them for service 
rendered. Now we have from the Magisterio Espaiiol of 
Madrid a curious statement of certain privileges accorded to 
teachers of that country, as far back as the fourteenth century, 
by King Henry IV., of Castile, and confirmed by succeed- 
ing monarchs up to the beginning of the present century, by 
which “ teachers were permitted to carry arms, public or con- 
cealed, for their own defense; they had the right to keep slaves 
or domestics for their defense, and war-horses, like nobles. It 
was forbidden to imprison teachers except by the direct au- 
thority-of the royal council; and, even in cases of murder, it 
was not permitted to take action against them otherwise than 
by arrest, unless with the consent of the said council. And, 


in addition, when a teacher had served forty and was 
no longer able to do duty, it was enjoined by the king that he 
should enjoy the advantages accorded to the dukes, marquises, 
and counts of the royal house, and receive a pension as they 
did.” Probably less honors, and langee and more punctual 
pay would be acceptable to those of this day. 


France.—A French journal, speaking of the sum to be de- 
voted by the Government this year for public instfuction, 
states that it will amount to 79,000,000 of franes, and that the 








same budget for 1882 will exceed 85,000,000, being an augmen- 
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tation of more than six millions. In 1870 the budget hardly 
reached 38,000,000, so that there is evidence of a eonsiderable 
increase. But, continues the same journal, these are only the 
preludes of the great start to be given to public instruction 
when the law is passed rendering instruction obligatory. When 
this law shall take 500,000 truant children and give them at 


one stroke to the schools, we hope that all the provisions of| expect this same boy or girl to make a grand sensation on 


the minister will be overthrown, and all calculations surpassed 
and overrun. It will be, perhaps, the first time that one will 
have any right to congratulations on seeing a budget submerged 
by unforeseen expenses. The fact is, that if there be an inun- 
dation beneficent for a country, it is certainly that which pro- 
duces this sudden overflow of instruction, breaking down all 
barriers to diffuse itself even to the remotest von 

: 





CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 








[The Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return re MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 








A MISPRINT CORRECTED. 


Editor of Journal: — The “ total depravity of inanimate 
things,’’ such as printer’s type, and the liability of even the best 
of proof-readers to nod occasionally like the bonus Homerus 
of Horace, are well illustrated by your changing “ diversion,” 
in the first paragraph of my article on ‘‘ Summer Schools ”’ 
(page 404 of your last number), to *‘discussion.’’ Let it not 
be supposed that I would advise teachers to give up their vaca- 
tion to ‘‘cussin’ and discussin’,’’ when in the next breath I 
counsel them to “sink the shop.’’ It is one of the easily be- 
setting sins of the schoolmaster when “‘ abroad’’ to get up a 
‘* discussion’ or dispute on some little point in grammar or 
spelling, or the like, suggested by his technical familiarity with 
such matters. This may be allowable now and then, but as a 
habit it is pedantic and intolerable. 

I purposely wrote “‘ diversions and recreation’ as referring 
to two distinct uses of the vacation, — the diverting (literally, 
turning aside) of one’s thoughts from their ordinary current; 
and the refreshment and recuperation (the re-creatixg, or 
giving new life to) one’s powers and faculties. The teacher 


needs both,—the one helping the other. 
An Ex-TEACHER. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
BARNARD’S AM. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Editor of Journal :—In your last issue you published a letter 
from Mt. Holyoke, Mass., from Principal Lawrence, in which 
he highly commends Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education. 
Will you please state in your next issue what 28 vols. of that 
journal cost, and where they may be purchased? Others may 
be interested besides Your Constant READER. 

Midway, Ky., June, 1881. 

Ans. We are very glad to answer inquiries relative to Bar- 
nard’s Journal. The full set comprises 30 volumes 8vo, 800 
pp., @ vast encyclopedia of educational literature of all civil- 
ized lands. The price of each volume is $450, neatly bound 
in cloth, and $5.50 if bound in half goat. Purchasers can 
order one or more volumes at a time, if it is not convenient to 
order and pay for all the volumes at once. Orders may be 
sent to Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn., or T. W. Bick- 
nell, Boston, Mass. An effort is now being made to sell 400 
or more sets of this great work, and we invite educational 
men in all parts of the country to aid in scattering this noble 
work. No more valuable collection exists, and it will be to the 
credit of every teacher in the country to have one or more 
volumes of the Am. Journal of Education. 





GRADUATION ESSAYS. 
CONFESSIONS OF A REPENTANT SCHOOLMA’ AM. 


During many years past it has fallen to my lot to correct 
some, or all of the essays of the graduating classes of several 
different high schools. I have attended graduation exercises 
of other high schools, and listened to the reading of the essays, 
and I have gradually come to this conclusion, — that scarcely 
half of these essays are original with the scholar. Teachers 
undoubtedly correct and recorrect, until it is hard telling how 
much, if any, of the original, unaided work of the pupil re- 
mains. I feel that I have committed this grave error myself, 
and I do not hold myself guiltless. 

When the fact is generally known in a school,—and such facts 
always are known, — that the teachers have done the greater 
part of the work on the essays of previous years, how easy for 
Parent or friend to offer suggestions to the scholar before the 
first draft even has been handed in! or, such assistance want- 
ing, how easy for the scholar himself to turn to the printed 
page! I have, myself, had several paragraphs copied, word 
for word, from one of Edward Everett’s essays, passed in to 
me as a school-girl’s composition. Worse than this, I have 

had essays handed me which I felt sure were not original, but 
which have eluded, in the most aggravating manner, any real 
evidence of plagiarism. This evil is so far advanced in some 


sistance they have received on their essays. I know of one 
boy, at least, who frankly avows that his teachers wrote his 
valedictory address for him. 

It is, doubtless, a hard matter to settle. All teachers know 
that a composition written by an average boy or girl is a pretty 
crude affair. All teachers know, also, that parents and friends 


graduation evening. Whose fault is it if he does not? Why, 
the teacher’s, of course! And the teacher himself, partly 
from real interest in the scholar, partly from self-interest, 
wishes that all things shall be satisfactory to all men. Hence, 
since the fond parents expect Emersonian efforts from boys 
or girls of sixteen or seventeen years, he tones down, and 
touches up, and makes the refractory essays as near such effort 
as his own capacity allows. And so, with the outside help 
the scholar has been able to come into possession of, by fair 
means or foul, and the final revision of the teacher, the essay 
isdone. Whose work isit? Is it honorable to announce it 
as an essay by Miss A ? or, shall it be an essay by Miss A, her 
friends, and her teachers, improved by such hints as her slight 
reading-up or cramming on the subject gave her. 

A year ago I confess myself to have been in the slough of 
despond concerning this matter. I then made the determina- 
tion that, however much I might interline or erase, I would 
beware how whole lines and sentences of my own composing 
crept into a scholar’s composition. Honesty is of more worth 
than a well-rounded sentence, or an apt simile. I say a year 


ago, for I am persuaded that during the past year I have at 
least got out of the slough of despond, though the delectable 
mountain is still in the distance. How this result has been 
accomplished, must be left for a future article. 

Now, fellow-workers, I have frankly confessed to you my 
faults and shortcomings in this direction! I cry ‘‘ Peceavi,” 
and promise in the future to show the fruits of sincere repent- 
ance. For this frankness, I may assign at least two reasons: 
First, many of you are in the same predicament that I have 
been, and, therefore, will not dare to throw stones at my glass 
house, most especially as I have demolished it myself before 
giving you the chance; and, secondly, the sacredness of the 
Editorial Confessional hides me completely from your view, 
and you can never point me out as the one black sheep in the 
pure and honorable flock of pedagogues and a 

ARO. 





MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 


In Tue JouRNAL of April 14 I made a brief comment upon 
some of the observations of ‘‘ Looker-on’”’ concerning the 
status of married women in the teaching profession, and re- 
quested that some one be kind enough to name some good 
reason for excluding this class of teachers, as is so frequently 
done by school boards. I am pleased to note that *‘ E. O. H.,” 
of Newark, N. J., has attempted to defend such action, though 
I hope that he may still have in reserve some more convincing 
arguments than any he has yet presented. His defence seems 
to reduce to this: First, that ‘‘ neither a man nor a woman 
can do two things well at the same time,’’ and hence no mar- 
ried woman ought to be allowed to teach; second, these boards 
of education are ‘‘ men of character,’’ and hence it is absurd 
to charge them with injustice. 

If the design of this regulation is to exclude such teachers as 
sacrifice school duties to domestic or other duties, why not 
draw the line there instead of somewhere else ? Would it not 
be far more rational (to say nothing of justice), to exclude 
those whose other duties unfit them for teaching, whether 
they be married or single, rather than to exclude all married 
women because a portion of them ought not to teach ? 

It is absurd to assume that marriage leaves a woman no 
choice, either temporary or permanent, between domestic du- 
ties and other employments; and for a school board to attempt 
to dictate to her in such matters is a most insolent and ar- 
bitrary invasion of personal rights. With equal justice might 
a school board compel a male teacher to leave his profession 
and till the soil simply because he had become the owner of a 
farm. If a teacher does not do her work faithfully and well, 
let her be discharged; but no school board has any moral right 
to discriminate against a teacher simply because she is married. 
Teachers have some rights which a school board is bound to 
respect, and’the right to manage their own private affairs is 
one of them, The fact that few lady-teachers care to teach 
after marriage proves nothing, unless it be that few ladies teach 
for any other purpose than to gain prestige in the matrimonial 
field, and that the few who are anxious to continue the work 
after marriage are the very ones who ought to be retained as 
long as possible. Many of the best teachers with which our 
public schools are blessed are married women, and many more 
of the same class have been driven out of the work by the in- 
justice of school officers. 

Now, as tothe “men of character.” Yes, such they may 
be; but they may nevertheless be capable of doing the most 
flagrant acts of injustice. Men of character have engaged ac- 
tively in the most unrelenting religious persecutions; men of 
character have burned their fellow-men at the stake for witch- 
craft; men of character have defended and abetted human 
slavery; men of character have committed the blackest crimes 
against humanity; and I know of no reason why men of char- 


I do not charge that this great wrong to married teachers is 
the outgrowth of the innate wickedness of school officers, but 
I do charge that they are not possessed of a keen sense of 
right, but are rather actuated by apparent temporary expedi- 
ency. The only excuse that I have ever heard offered by school 
officers for the retirement of married teachers is one that I should 
blush to give if I were a school officer; viz., that as soon as a 


woman has got some one to support her, she ought to withdraw 

and give some one else a chance. A high-toned principle, in- 

deed, to govern in the selection of teachers for pe ag 

schools, to make the teacher’s office merely a public charity, to 

be farmed out to needy females until they can find other means 

of support! A. B, CopELAND. 
Mansville, N. Y., 1881. 


——*o2 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 148. A very good and excellent German educational 
paper is Erziehungs blitter, edited by L. Klemm, Assistant 
Supt. of Instr., Cleveland, O., published at Milwaukee, by Carl 
Doorflinger. $2.00 a year. Deutsche Volkschule, Leipzig, 
Segismond & Volkening. 4 marks a year. * 

[Also address E. Steiger & Co,, New York, for catalogues of 
various German publications. | 

No. 151. The best methods in teaching natural history: 
bring objects of natural history before your class, and let the 
pupils mark all peculiarities under your direction, The best 
book is the great book of Nature. ° 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications re! thereto 
should be addressed. lutions to the following, also good” original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 





ENIGMA: 7 LETTERS. 


1, 7, 3, 4, tells where truth may be found. 
3, 4, is a measure. , 
5, 6, 7, issomething which increases in value with age. 
7, is what every player likes to hold. 
4, 3, is what ladies like to make. 
3, is what greedy people take, 
1, is the note of a bird. 
My 4, 5, 6, is a valuable substance produced by insects. 


- 


7 
4, 
5 
6 
2 
6 


- 
~ 


REREEREERE 
a eg eg ee 


6 
5 
4 
2 


My 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, is a water plant much prized for its beau- 
tiful blossom. 
My whole is the name of a hero. CALEDONIA. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


As I sat by my window I glanced from my book, 
For I my whole was reading, 

And saw on the verdant hillside slope / 
My gentle jirst was feeding. 

My maltese cat, on a mat at my side, 
Did my second, drowsily blinking, 

While over my whole and his printed works 
I still kept on my thinking. E. O. P. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 


The initials of the following form an old and well-known 
proverb: 

1. The earth personified. 

2. The place of departed spirits. 

3. The Muse of music. 

4. The founder of Rome. 

5. The residence of good men after death. 

6 

7 

8 





. A river by which the gods swore their most solemn oaths. 
. The goddess of memory 
. A Theban prince, at the sound of whose lyre stones came 


er. 
9. The founder of Ninevah. 

10. The letter y. 

11. A Lydian maiden changed into a spider. 

12. A name of Apollo, 

13. One of the Fates. 

14. A messenger of Juno changed into a rainbow. 

15. The first woman. 

#16. One of two foolish lovers. 

‘17. The letter w. 

18. A priestess in the temple of Diana. 

19. The letter <. 

20. The most delightful spot on earth. 

21. The Muse of comedy. 

22. She who occasioned the Trojan war. 

23. The king who imposed on Hercules twelve labors. 
24. The inventor of alphabetic writing. 

25. The Muse of astronomy. 

26. The winged steed. 

27. A king who gave rise to the proverb- which forms the 
solution to this puzzle. 

28. Nymphs of the sea. 

29. The founder and queen of Carthage. 

30. The Muse of dancing. 

31. The arp of health. 

82. The fabricator of the wooden horse. 

33. A river of the lower world. 

34. The founder of Troy. 


35. The Fates. ILKA., 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR JUNE 9. 


En1emA.—Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime: 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
GRAMMATICAL EniemA.—Notwithstanding. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Correct solutions to both 
of June 9 are received from S. R. Damon, North Scituate, 





acter may not do most detestable things even in our day, as in- 





schools that the pupils themselves make no secret of the as- 





deed I know that they do. 


Mass. Answer to Enigma of June 2 is received from Ella F. 
Phinney, Portland, Me. . 
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Our extra contains a broadside of Tae NATIONAL 
Association. Read and preserve. 








A Happy vacation will attend all those whose school 
year closes pleasantly and succesefully, with a full purse, 
after the payment of all the little bills of the year, 
especially those which may be due Toe JourNaL. Two 
will be made happy by such an act, the patron and the 
publisher. Try it, if need be; and the label on the 
wrapper is suggestive of arrears. 








PRESIDENT GARFIELD has accepted Prest. Mowry’s 
invitation to attend the meeting of the American 
Institute at St. Albans. The President will attend the 
commencement exercises at Williams College, when his 
class will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
graduation, and will go to St. Albans at the close of 
the inauguration of Prest. Carter, the President-elect of 
Williams. 








From all that appears at present it is not only possi- 
ble, but probable, that Boston will be the location for 
the World’s Fair of 1885. Several meetings have been 
held by our leading merchants, capitalists, and others, 
and the universal sentiment is in favor of the move- 
ment. Plans are now on foot for raising $5,000,000 to 
carry out the great enterprise. The most feasible 
seems to be the issuance of stock certificates of $10 each, 
so as to enable a great number of persons to share in 
the responsibility of the work. We are sure that the edu- 
cators of New England especially, and of the whole 
country, will respond to the call for such aid and support 
as they can render to make a World’s Fair at Boston 
worthy of the cause we represent. 





Tue National Council of Education will hold its first 
annual meeting in connection with the National Educa- 
tional Association at Atlanta, Ga. The first session 
will be held on Monday, July 18, at 2.00 p.m. A pre 
liminary and informal meeting of the members of the 
committees will be held at Chattanooga, commencing 
Thursday evening, July 14. The Stanton ~House, at 
Chattanooga, a beautiful summer hotel, within one 
hour’s ride of the top of Lookout Mountain, will accom- 
modate members of the Council at $2.50 per day. The 
members of the Council who can, conveniently, are in- 
vited to meet in this romantic, as well as historic re- 
gion, and spend’ a few days in conference previous to 


the meeting at Atlanta. Early notice should be given 


the proprietor of the Stanton House. 
Tuos. W. BicknEtL, 
Prest. Nat. Council of Education. 








Ho, ror AtLanta!—We are authorized to state that 
if a party of twenty-five or more is made up from New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and parts adjacent, 
to go to Atlanta, a special car (or cars) will be furnished, 
with reserved privileges, at a rate sowewhat lower than 
that named in the circular on another page. All who 
propose to attend the National Association from the 
East will do well to communicate at once with the Editor 
of Tar JourNAL. As usual, teachers and their friends 
are included in the invitation. Please attend at once to 
the suggestion that timely arrangements may be made 
for a limited and select party. 








THE program of the Third Geographical Congress to 
be held in Venice in Sept., 1881, under the patronage 
of His Majesty the King of Italy, is published. The 
congress will be in session from Sept. 15 to 22, and a ge- 
ographical exhibition will be held from Sept. 1 to 30. The 
congress and the exhibition are under the presidency 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Genoa, and is com- 
posed of honorary, regular, and associate members. 
Honorary members pay no fees, the regular members 
pay $8, and the associate members $3, Every mem- 
ber of the congress will be entitled to a personal ticket, 
to take part in the proceedings of the congress, to free 
admission to the exhibition, and to a copy of the trans- 
actions of the congress. 

The congress will be divided into eight sections ; viz, 
(1) Mathematical geography, geodesy, and topography ; 
(2) Hydrography; (3) Physical, meteorological, geo- 
logical, botanical, and zodlogical geography; (4) An- 
thropological, ethnographical, and philological geogra- 
phy; (5) Historical geography, history of geography ; 
(6) Economical geography, commercial and statistical 
geography; (7) Methods, teaching, and diffusion of 
geography ; (8) Explorations and travels.. 

All the members must give notice of the section 
which they desire to join. Speakers may use any 
tongue they prefer. Persons desirous of attending the 
congress must apply for an admission ticket to the 
executive committee of the International Geographical 
Congress, No. 26, Via del Collegio Romano, Rome, 
Italy. The fees,— 40 Italian lire ($8) for a regular 
membership, or 15 lire ($3) for an associate member- 
ship,—must accompany the application. Payment may 
be made by money-order to the executive committee, or 
by a check on a bank in Rome to the order of the 
committee. 








Miss Assy W. May, a member of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts and president of the School 
Suffrage Association, has issued a circular, addressed 
to the good women of the Commonwealth, urging the 
participation in school-suffrage as a means of improv- 
ing the schools. Women are urged to register and vote, 
and the following instructions are given as to the legal 
status of women under the school-suffrage law of 1881 : 


“In order to exercise the right of voting, a woman must 
have paid a tax in the Commonwealth within two years, must 
have resided in the State one year, and in the city or town in 
which she proposes to vote, six months. The tax may have 
been paid by herself on the demand of the assessors, who have 
doomed ’’ her property according to their judgment or may 
have been paid by a parent, guardian, or trustee, on her 
account. A woman who holds her receipted tax-bill, should 
g° with it to the registrar, who, after ascertaining that she 
as the proper qualifications of age, residence, and education, 
nr mod gy x ~y obtty — of qualified voters. Being once 
r ’ no tor ain as as 
conditions are unchanged. saab rem e Oovee 
If a woman has not already paid a tax, she must take 
measures to do so if she wishes to vote. For this p 
on oF balece the rst day of Ocssben eopraeing he sedis 
ay o A to 
be assessed for her poll. She must give a list of her estate, 
both real and personal, which is not exempt taxation. 
Seater her oe ee ee Afty cents, 
and for her estate. She must pa tax-bill when presented 
and she must then register as women do who have paid 





taxes. (See last sentence in first ¥.) Women who have thus 


urpose, | outside life as she. 


paid taxes and registered have the right to vote for members of 
the Schod? Committee.”’ 


As friends of the school-suffrage cause, we have taken 
a deep interest in its progress, and most sincerely desire 
that the wishes of the more earnest advocates of the 
measure will be fully realized. We have just faith in 
the intelligent interest of the women in the elevation 
of our schools, and if the ballot is the divining-rod by 
which the mystic changes can be wrought, we shall 
most gladly see it used by every woman in Massachu- 
setts, and in the country at large. 








TUNING UP. 


If Mr. Theodore Thomas should attempt to give a 

concert with an orchestra whose members were just in 
from the beer-saloon or pulled out of bed, and whose in- 
struments had lain out over night, in a drenching rain, 
and, in addition, should conceive the idea of placing a 
stuffed suit of clothes at the post of conductor, the out- 
come would be similar to that of a good deal of school- 
keeping that is yet palmed off on the American people 
as education. One of the most glaring defects in the 
average American school is the inability of thousands 
of teachers to prepare a room full of children for a day 
of effective school-work. It is true, the average teacher 
is at great disadvantage at just this point. The com- 
mon schoolmistress “ takes in ” her miscellanous brigade 
at 9.00 am., in the language of the hymn, “ just 
as they are, without one plea,” and her problem is to 
polarize that mass of limp, drifting, and disorderly hu- 
manity into an organized body of effective workers in 
the most difficult realm of human effort,—the training 
of the mind to the power of self-help in the acquisition 
of knowledge and the conduct of life. We never won- 
der that any special person, however learned and how 
ever worthy and useful in many ways, fails utterly in 
this difficult undertaking. 
Nevertheless, the failure to tune up the instruments 
and inspire the performers with the spirit of the con- 
ductor, in their effort to interpret the thought of the 
great master of music, would be fatal to the success of 
any man aspiring to wield the musical baton. And 
just as fatal, in school-life, is the failure of the teacher 
in the great art of tuning up the children and lifting 
up the crowd on the benches to the work of the day. 
We lately visited a school-room presided over by 
a young lady of elegant cultivation and undoubted 
charms, engaged at the moment of our visitation in 
hearing a lesson in reading. Her thirty pupils were 
sprawled upon the seats in every grotesque attitude 
peculiar to a mob of untrained youngsters. Nothing 
had yet been done in that school-room, that morning, to 
disturb the train of thought or powerfully arrest the 
attention of the children that came lounging in from 
the outer world, to what was to them, evidently, an irk- 
some season of interruption to their outside life. The 
method of the teacher was to read a paragraph, with 
fine intonations, according to the regulation style of 
cultivated young-lady-reading in a Tennyson club un- 
der the shadow of the Harvard Annex. As she read, 
she was an attractive spectacle of a charming young 
woman, in a poetic soliloquy, reading in the air above her 
listless crowd. 

Every pupil imitated her in the most radical way, — 
that is, in her soliloquy, her aloofness from everybody in 
her presence, her self-absorption, and her intense inter- 
est in the little realm of her own personal affairs. But, 
unfortunately, the soliloquy of the boys and girls was 
on @ topic quite different from that which inspired 
their mistress. 
mental corner, as deeply engrossed in his own ideal of 
And since the outside life of these 
little folk had not been cast in “ cultivated circles,” but 
had concentrated on such engrossing topics as Barnum’s 
Circus, going a fishing, the last game of base-ball, to- 
morrow’s picnic; possibly, an expedition for ehicken- 





stealing, or raiding on a neighboring strawberry-patch ; 


Each of them was off on his own little . 
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the drift of thought in the pupils was not in the line 
suggested by their teacher. Every child read his por- 
tion with about one-tenth of his power of attention or 
interest, as if the major part of himself were still out- 
side the school-room and he were whispering his exer- 
cise through the key-hole for the benefit of whom it 
might concern. There was no probability that even 
for an hour the souls of those children would be really 
assembled in that school-room. Not fora moment did 
we see half-a-dozen of them lifted up to an adequate 
apprehension of what this ceremony was about. The 
whole machine went lumbering on through these six 
dreary hours of the school-day, every inmate of the 
school-room buried in his own little soliloquy,—the 
charming mistress only the loveliest dreamer of them all. 
Indeed, we fancy the thought never possessed her that 
a room full of children must be tuned up, brought into 
mental line, and lifted above their outside life into con- 
tact with the world of thought and knowledge, and that 
the only person who can possibly do that is the man or 
woman at the desk. 


Just across the hall we dropped into another school- 
room. But what another world! On that platform 
stood a little woman, every inch a teacher, every faculty 
concentrated upon the work in hand, touching the re- 
motest child in the most distant corner with every 
motion of her mind. Her orchestra was in tune. No 
soliloquizing here. The most careless child who crossed 
her threshold was insensibly lifted into a new world. 
The whole atmosphere of the place was vital, electric, 
surcharged with the great purpose of the hour. Whether 
the pupils learned much or little of the topics of the 
lessons, the dullest among them was learning the most 
important mental operation, — the art of changing his 
mental base,—of rising out of the thicket of every-day 
facts and fancies into a higher sphere of thought and 
effort; the art of attention, concentration, continuous 
work of the higher faculties, with the capacity to be inter- 
ested, instructed, and inspired by a superior mind. And, 
after all, this is the greatest achievement of the true 
teacher. No pupil can so much as conceive the mean- 
ing of education, can see any fact clearly or learn any- 
thing well, while wandering about in the maze of his 
ordinary out-door life. But any child can be taught 
much and greatly improved if he can once be arrested 
and lifted up to a plane above his ordinary life in range 
of genuine school-work. Once up there, he can see a 
thousand things for himself and grow, by a sort of 
absorption of the elevated influences in which, for the 
time, he abides. 

The sovereign art of training a teacher is to awaken 
and educate the executive faculty, whereby, when he 
steps upon his platform at 9.00 a.m., he tunes up his 
school-room, polarizes the restless crowd, and lifts his 
audience into the region where genuine work can alone 
be done. For lack of that, thousands of accomplished 
university graduates, and cultivated young ladies from 
high school, academy, and college, as well as accidental 
school-keepers, are enacting the part of Hamlet in the 
soliloquy, before an assembly of little Hamlets, each 
absorbed in his own little dream, pondering in his own 
fashion the problem “to be or not to be.” It is just 
here that merely academic culture fails to supply the 
country with teachers competent to deal with the chil 
dren of the people in the common school. Academic 
culture, even in the college, as now understood, rarely 
does more than awaken the powers of acquisition and 
store the mind with knowledge, leaving the manhood 
or womanhood of the studeut still dozing in its little 
trundle-bed in the land of youthful dreams. We shall 
hever succeed in producing a generation of effective 
teachers until every superior school includes some 
“gency for waking up the personal power of its pupils 
and training the faculty whereby one mind comes into 
vital communion with, polarizes, possesses, inspires, and 
lifts up, its fellows to communion with a world above 
the ordinary sphere. The sooner the amiable conceit of 


our “lopsided” system of the higher education gives 
place to a system of vital training of the higher facul- 
ties of our superior youth, the better will be the hope 
that the children’s new kingdom of heaven in the school- 
room will come. 








DRIFT. 


— Our associate editor, A. D. Mayo, at this writing, is in 
Atlanta, Ga., where he will finish his long and deeply-interest- 
ing tour of observation and work, of six months, among the 
teachers and children of the Southwest. Mr. Mayo is prepar- 
ing a new lecture on “ The South at School,” which he will be 
np ete to deliver, after June 15, before school conventions, 
n churches, or wherever people may be interested to learn the 
true state of educational affairs in the Southwest. 

— The good work of Dr. Eliot, Dr. Harris, Miss Brackett, 
Miss Bibb, and Miss Blow, to say nothing of Soldan, Morgan, 
and all the rest in St. Louis, is already bearing fruit in the 
great Southwestern empire, between the Missouri river and 
Mexico. The superior schools of Missouri are sending large 
numbers of excellent} teachers to this rapidly-growing region, 
who will largely control the methods of school organization 
and instruction over arealm larger than many of the empires 
of Europe. If the State of Texas could be moved to bring Dr. 
William T. Harris to Austin as president of its contemplated 
State university, and back him with ample supplies and a com- 
petent corps of professors, things yet unheard of might be 
achieved for the education of the people in the new Southwest. 

— Among the edtcational forces of good omen in the South 
may be reckoned the great interest everywhere manifested by 
the Hebrew population of,the Southern cities in the public 
schools. Almost to a man, they are the firm friends of public- 
school instruction ; in favor of adequate taxation, and intermed- 
dle less with proper school management than any class of their 
patrons. Their children are remarkable for ability and indus- 
try, and many of their young people are occupying conspicu- 
ous places as teachers. The rabbis declare that Judea was 
the first home of the common school. However that may be, 
the new Israel is heartily at work building up the American 
New Jerusalem on the enduring foundation of the thorough 
education of the people. 

— The advantage to a new city, of a superior system of pub- 
lic. schools, is ‘‘ much every way,’’ especially a powerful invi- 
tation to sensible people who have children to educate. The 
superintendent of a flourishing Southwestern city lately re- 
ceived a call from a wide-awake lady, with a peremptory de- 
mand that seats should be found at once for four youngsters 
who had been knocking in vain for months at the crowded 
school-house door. An “interview’’ revealed the fact that 
she already had seven in the upper grades, and four still below 
the regulation age of admission. She had persuaded her good 
man to come to the city and buy a $2,000 house to ‘‘ educate 
her little family.”’ She left the superintendent’s office in high 
dudgeon, wondering ‘where all the children came from’’! 


That woman and her little family ‘‘mean business,’’ for out 
of such a resolute crowd will grow up the real pillars of that 
new metropolis. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue death of Joshua Bicknell Chapin, at Providence, R. I., 
will be received with surprise and regret by his many acquaint- 
ances and friends in and out of the State. Dr. Chapin was a 
graduate of Brown University, and was educated to be a phy- 
sician, but his deafness lead him to give up a promising prac- 
tice, and devote himself to business pursuits. In 1859 he 
succeeded Hon. John Kingsbury, as Commissioner of Public 
Schools, till 1861, and Hon.'H. Rousmaniere from 1863 to 1869. 
He was a man of unusual talent, fine tastes, a sharp and often 
a severe critic, an able speaker, and a devoted friend of educa- 
tion. His reports were clear and strong educational utter- 
ances, and pointed out the evils of the time and the needed 
methods of improvement. His decisions in school affairs were 
uniformly just. Dr. Chapin was at one time an agsociate 


editor of The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and his writings 
always evidenced a strong and clear intellect, though his 
manner and spirit were not always free from an acerbity which 
in some degree impaired his usefulness as a public officer. 








New YorK loses two of her prominent educators in the 
deaths of Hon. Samuel S. Randall and Prof. Alexander J. 
Schem. Mr. Randall may be properly called the father of the 
present school system of New York. Entering the office of 
Public Instruction in a subordinate position prior to 1841, he 
worked in the interests of the schools of the State till 1870, 
when failing health compelled him to retire. He held the 


office of superintendent of schools of New York city from 1854 , 


till 1870, when he was succeeded by Hon. Henry Kiddle. His 
published works and reports attest the warm interest and large 
ability he devoted to the cause. Professor Schem’s principal 
work, in connection with that of assistant-superintendent of 





the all-sufficiency of academic culture is dispelled, and! of 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEERETING, 
St. ALBANS, JULY 5, 6, 7, 8, 1881. 


The arrangements for the meeting at St. Albans, July 5 to 
8, are now about completed. They promise entire success. 

President Garfield has formally accepted the invitation to 
be present, and may be expected to address the Institute on 
Friday afternoon. Responses have been received from most 
of the New-England Governors, a majority of whom accept also. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 


The accommodations at St. Albans are limited, and many will 
find it more convenient and much more pleasant to board at 
Highgate, Sheldon, or Alburgh Springs, and accept the free 
pass by railroad, rather than stay at St. Albans. Such can 
bring their lunch with them in the morning, or can find an ex- 
cellent restaurant for dinner at the vestry of the new Metho- 
dist Church. 
It is highly desirable that all who go secure roomsin advance. 
This can be done in the most satisfactory manner, by applying 
to Mr. 8. W. Landon, the efficient chairman of the reception 
committee. The circular in another column says: 
** Please state clearly and briefly the day you ex 
rive; length of stay intended; if alone; if with o 
with care how many in the party, and how many are ladies, 
and how many gentlemen, also number of married couples. 
Parties should arrange for only one person to do the corres- 

ndence. Also what accommodations as regards price and 
ocation is preferred; lastly, give your present full address,— 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss . Accommodations will be reserved 
and a postal giving the assignment sent the applicant.’’ 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Tuesday Evening. 
In the Congregational Church. 

7.30. Singing by the Choir of the church. Lecture, ‘‘ Choice 
and Use of Books,’’ by M. H. Buckham, LL.D., Prest. Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Readings by Trof. 8. 8. Bloch, of Bos- 
ton. Immediately after the adjourment, a meeting of the 
Directors of the Institute. 

Wednesday Morning. 
In the Hall of the High-School Building. 
9.30. Devotional exercises. Singing by a Volunteer Chorus 
from St. Albans. Appointment of Committees and other 
business, 

10.00. Address of welcome. Address by the President of 
the Institute. 

10.45. ‘* Political Education,’’ by Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
LL.D., Supt. of Public Instruction for the State of New 
Hampshire. Discussion. 

12.00, Adjournment. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

2.30. “The Physical Geography of North America,’’ by 
Charles Carleton Coffin, Esq., of Boston. Discussion. 

8.30. Readings by Professor Bloch. 

8.45. ** How far do the Results of American Education An- 
swer the Needs of American Life ?’’ by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston. Discussion. 

5.00. Adjournment. 
Wednesday Evening. 
In the Congregational Church. 
8.00. Singing by the choir of the church. Lecture, “‘ The 
Relations of Education to Citizenship in a Republic,’’ by Hon. 
Albion W. Tourgeé, LL.D., of North Carolina. Readings by 
Prof. Bloch. 


t to ar- 
rs, state 





Thursday Morning. 

In the High-School Hall. 
9.30. Devotional Exercises; singing. ‘‘Methods and Re- 
sults,” by J. C. Greenough, A.M., principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, Providence, R.I. Discussion. 
10.30. ‘‘ Emphasis and Stress,”’ by Prof. S. S. Bloch. 
11.00. ‘‘ Means and Methods in Elementary Physics,” by 
I. J. Osbun, teacher in the State Normal School, Salem, Mass, 


Discussion. 
Thursday Afternoon. 
In the Congregational Church. 
2.30. ‘* Jesus Christ the Model Teacher,’’ by Augustus D. 
Small, A.M., late Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Mass. 


Discussion. 

3.45. Readings by Professor Bloch. 

4.00. ‘Education at the South,’’ by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., general agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, Rich- 


mond, Va. ; 
Thursday Evening. 


in the Congregational Church. 
8.00. Readings by Professor Bloch: Schiller’s ‘‘ Diver,’’ in 


English and in German. 
8.30. Lecture, ‘‘ Landmarks of Sir Walter Scott,’’ by Wal- 


lace Bruce, Esq., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Friday Morning. 
930. Devotional Exercises. Reports of Committees. 
10.30. Report on Necrology. Resolutions on Deceased 
Members, with Addresses and Remarks. Reports of Commit- 


tee on Resolutions. 
Friday Afternoon. 

Should weather permit, this meeting will be held on Public Square. 
2.30. President Garfield has accepted an invitation to this 
meeting, and will probably be ——— by members of his 
cabinet. Addresses may be expected from the President, cab- 
inet officers, governors of New England, and other distinguished 
peakers. 


Friday Evening. 
Social gathering, and President’s reception, at the Welden 


re giving full information may be had of T. E. Bond, 





k schools, was the publication of The Cyclopedia 
the New York schools, was the, publication of Me 


260 Washington street, or of A. D. Small, assistant secretary, 
Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CoMPARATIVE New TESTAMENT. Philadelphia: Porter & 

Coates. Price, $1.50. 

This edition contains the authorized version, commonly 
called the “‘ King James Version,’’ and the ‘‘ Revised Ver- 
sion,’”’ arranged in parallel columns for comparison and refer- 
ence. This arrangement is a special convenience to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the student, and makes it by far the 
most desirable and valuable edition that has yet been fur- 
nished since the revision of the New Testament. It is printed 
in large, clear type, and bound in a most substantial manner. 
It contains the complete preface prepared by the revision com- 
mittee, and also the list of readings and renderings preferred 
by the American committee, and recorded at their desire. 
For family and student uses the size and print of this 
edition must make it popular, and the publishers are to be 
commended for their enterprise in so promptly furnishing the 
Comparative New Testament. 


AMERICA: An Encyclopedia of its History and Biography. 
Arranged in Chronological Paragraphs, with Full Accounts 
of Prehistoric America and the Indians, and Notes on Con- 
temporaneous History; containing a Complete Record of 
Explorations, Conquests, Revolutionary Struggles, Political 
Changes, Social Movements, Industrial Achievements, Cu- 
rious, Important, and Thrilling Events, Remarkable Expe- 
ditions, Romantic Adventures, and Marvelous Inventions 
in the Discovery and Development of the entire Western 
Continent, with Biographies of the Leaders Thereof, from 
the Earliest Discoveries by the Northmen to Jan. 1, 1881. 
North America, including the Great Republic of the United 
States, and its vast additions of Territory; British Prov- 
inces, with their English Conquest and Growth; Mezico, 
with its Troubled Life; Central America, with its Struggles 
for Independence; the West India Isiands, including Cuba, 
with its late Fearful Wars; South America, including the 
Great Empire of Brazil. By Stephen Morrell Newman, 
M.A. A large imperial octavo volume of nearly nine hun- 
dred pages, elegantly illustrated with fine wood and steel en- 
gravings. Chicago: The Coburn & Newman Publishing 
Co.; Branch offices, Columbus, Ohio, and Ripon, Wis. 


This unique and elegantly-printed and illustrated work is 
a large imperial octavo volume of nearly 900 pages, making a 
comprehensive and accurate reference-book on the ‘ History 
and Biography of the Western Continent.”’ It is admirably 
arranged into parts, and the facts are presented in chronological 
order. Part I. is devoted to a presentation of the pre-historic 
era of America, and intensely interesting facts are given con- 
cerning the Mound-Builders, the American Aborigines, and 
the pre-Columbian history and traditions. Part II. contains 
the records of Discovery, Exploration, and Settlement, from 
1492 to 1630. Part III. treats of Colonial Life, and covers the 
period from 1631 to 1760. Part IV. includes all of the impor- 
tant facts about the Revolutionary Struggles from 1761 to 
1824. Part V. relates to the Political Development from 
1825 to 1859. Part VI. presents an impartial narrative of the 
National Crises from 1860 to 1868 in the United States; and 
Part VII. explains the problems of development and the vigor 
of life shown from 1869 to 1881. It will be seen that the entire 
ground of historical research is covered. The whole is so ar- 
ranged as to show the steady growth and development of the 
entire continent. The work is written in a most graceful 
style; the immense amount of information given is happily 
condensed, and the deductions made are strikingly presented. 
The book is profusely illustrated with the finest steel and 
wood engravings, and its value as a book of reference is much 
enhanced by its thorough and complete analytical index; a 
copious table of contents; its accurate chronological arrange- 
ment; the careful division of its text into paragraphs, clearly 
distinguished by black, full-face headings ; and its valuable 
side-notes on contemporaneous history. Its mechanical exe- 
cution is faultless; paper, print, style of illustration and bind- 
ing combine to make it an elegant home library of itself of the 
history of the Western Continent. 











Nez-Perce Josepu. An account of his Ancestors, his Lands, 
his Confederates, his Enemies, his Murders, his War, his 
Pursuit and Capture. By O. O. Howard, Brig.-General, 
U. 8. A. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2.50. 


The Nez Pereés are among the most enlightened of the 
American Indians, and the account given of this tribe, as seen 
by General Howard both in peace and war, is not only in- 
tensely interesting reading, but very useful, in that it fur- 
nishes authentic information, which may be used as a basis 
for a dispassionate consideration of the great Indian prob- 
lem before the country for solution. Shall educational and 
Christian work be the policy of the Republic toward its savage 
wards, or shall injustice, violation of treaties, and war, look- 
ing toward extermination be the method of settling the ques- 
tion? General Howard, in narrating the history of “‘ Joseph,” 
the Nez Perces chieftain, and his people, has done much to 
draw aside the veil which hides the Indian on his own hunting- 
grounds from the observation of the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people. Joseph and his tribe are in some senses typical of 
the whole North-American Indian race, presenting some Of 
the best and some of the worst features of Indian life and 
character. The Nez Percé tribe are divided into two sections, 
— the ‘ Friendly,” and the “ Non-treaties.” In 1855 the 
Stevens treaty prescribed for their limits, and agreed to pro- 





tect the tribe from the encroachments of immigration in 
Idaho. This treaty was not carried out by the United States 
government, and a new treaty was forced upon the tribe in 
1863, fixing new limits, excluding the Wallowa, and vast re- 
gions besides, which lands were sacredly granted to the In- 
dians in the earlier treaty. One portion of the tribe consented 
to these boundaries, and have always called themselves 
“‘ Treaty Indians ;’’ other portions persistently refused to accept 
the new limits, and were denominated the “ Non-treaties.” 
Out of this grew the difficulties which terminated in the war 
with Joseph and his people, the events of which, in detail, are 
given in this interesting book by General Howard. An excel- 
lent map is furnished at the close of the volume, to illustrate 
General Howard’s Nez-Percé Campaign of 1877. The book is 
well printed and neatly bound. 





BIneHAM’s ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Intro- 
duction to Bingham’s English Grammar. By G. W. Greene, 

’ principal of Moravian Falis Academy, Wilkes County, N. C. 
“Philadelphia: T. H. Butler & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This is an exceedingly practical and sensible elementary 
treatise. It is designed as a suitable introduction to the able 
and thorough work of Mr. Bingham. The work is well writ- 
ten in a simple style, and presents only the first steps in the 
study of the English language. The author adopts the modern 
idea of language-lessons, in teaching this branch, only so far as 
they lead to a thorough knowledge of the technical grammar. 
In this sense the book leans toward the “‘ conservative’’ view 
of teaching the science of language to young children. We 
are confident that a complete knowledge of this little book will 
enable the young pupils to grasp grammar, pure and simple, 
intelligently. . 





Tact, PusH, AND Princip.e. By William M. Thayer, au- 
thor of Charles Jewett,—Life and Recollections; Abraham 
Lincoln ; Amos Lawrence, etc. Boston: James H. Earle. 


The author selected as the title and basis of his book the 
admirable text of Samuel Bludgett, that ‘‘ the conditions of 
success are Tact, Push, and Principle,’’ and has prepared a 
work of great value to young men. It teaches them how to 
overcome difficulties, and make their way to success on their 
own merits and resources, unassisted by-influence or capital 
which has not been honorably earned. The true philosophy 
of success is admirably shown, the fundamental elements of 
which are principle, strict integrity, and a wise use of the 
powers of body and mind with which men are endowed. The 
author has gleaned wisely and well from his widely-extended 
biographical studies pertinent examples from the lives of suc- 
cessful men in the various departments of human effort, to 
illustrate his themes. By this means precept and example are 
presented in a way to guide young men to true success. It is 
a noble book, and one we sincerely hope will find its way into 
the hands of all American young men. It is entertaining as 
well as useful, and will furnish the key to rich mines of wealth, 
both spiritual and material. 





How To TELL THE PARTS OF SpEEcH. An Introduction 
to English Grammar. American edition, revised and en- 
larged by Prof. John G. R. McElroy, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Boston : Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 16mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 


This suggestive and, in many respects, original work is the 
product of Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., head-master of the 
City of London School, and author of many valuable works 
on the principles of grammar. The leading theory of the wri- 
ter is, that young children may be taught, first, to classify Eng- 
lish words according to their function in the sentence, and 
then to infer the nature of each word from its function; or, in 
other words, the children can tell first what the word does, and 
then what part of speech the word is. The exercises given 
are of the very best kind, and are designed to exemplify the 
rules of parsing. They are in the form of interesting little 
tales or fables, and are to be used chiefly for oral work, but 
may be written. It is a book that American teachers of 
elementary grammar should examine. Its methods will tend 
to relieve the study of grammar from being a dull and, to very 
young pupils, often a mere formal drudgery. 





CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. By Charles W. 
Bardsley, author of English Surnames. their Sources and 
Significations, London, Eng.: Chatto & Windus. 


This book is one that will interest those who are curious about 
names. The author in his Prologue states that there were no 
Scripture names in England when William the Conqueror took 
possession; he brought in Bible names, Saint names, and his 
own Teutonic names. The old English names bowed to them, 
and they disappeared. The Norman list took possession of the 
whole of England. This was called the “ Pet-name Epoch.” 
In the year 1300, A. D., out of every hundred Englishmen, 
there would be an average of twenty Johns and fifteen Wil- 


liams. In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Hebrew Invasion,’’ he cid 


shows how the rage for Bible names from 1560 to 1570 marks 
the rise of Puritanism, and the destruction of pet forms, and 
the decay of Saint and festival nomenclature. The Puritan 
eccentricities in the matter of name-giving are fully presented, 
and also the history of double Christian names, which in the 
days of James I. were rare. The book is full of curious quota- 





tions from the old English registers and ancient documents, 
showing the origin and growth of names of families and indi- 


viduals. 





’SconseT CoTTaGe Lirs. A Summer on Nantucket Island. 
By A. Judd Northrop, author of Camps and Tramps in the 
Adirondacks. New York: Baker, Pratt & Co. 50 cents, 


This is a charming narrative of experiences at one of the 
most delightful, restful, and healthful of seaside resorts on 
this hemisphere. Nantucket Island combines more features 
suited to the demands of a vacation, both for mind and body, 
than the more fashionable summer resorts furnish. Mr. 
Northrop paints the picture of cottage life at ’Sconset,—a little 
hamlet on the extreme southeastern end of the island,—with a 
genial enthusiasm, and shows the reader the delights of the 
ocean views, surf-bathing, fishing, and the social life of the 
people of this health-giving location during the summer 
months. To read his experiences with the thermometer 
toward the nineties, makes one anxious for the surf of ’Sconset. 
Read this entertaining book, and you will long to visit this 
sea-girt island. 





Gypsies; or, Why We Went Gypsying in the Sierras. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D., author of Our Girls, ete. Boston: Eastern 


Book Company. 

This is a narrative of Dr. Dio Lewis’s experiences for three 
summers of camp-life in California. It is running over with 
thrilling incidents, told as only Dr. Lewis can tell such stories. 
It is printed in type large enough to meet the needs of the 
‘* oldest inhabitant,’’ and illustrated by artists who know how 
to express the full capacities and capabilities of every form of 
‘“* gymnastic”’ exercise. When you want to laugh read Gypsies. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mr. D. Van Nostrand, of New York, has just published 
a very important text-book of experimental organic chem- 
istry, for students, by H. Chapman Jones, reprinted from the 
last English edition. It is specially intended as a laboratory 
companion for the student who wishes to study this branch of 
science practically as well as theoretically. The experiments 
are admirably arranged to meet the wants of students who 
have ordinary appliances in the laboratory. To teachers of 
chemistry in high schools this work will be found to be inval- 
uable. 

— D. Lothrop & Co. have in preparation the Rosetti Shake- 
speare, a new and complete one-volume edition, which is to 
have many excellent features. Among them may be specified 
a life, a chronology, critical and explanatory extracts from 
Dowden, Schlegel, and others. They also publish simulta- 
neously with the revised version of the New Testament, 7he 
Story of the Manuscripts, by Rev. George E. Merrill, of Salem, 
an account of the manuscripts used by the revisers, and illus- 
trated with fac-similes. This house has also in press a new 
edition of J. S. C. Abbott’s History of Christianity, with 
maps and illustrations; an Illustrated Birthday Text-book, 
with quotations from Shakespeare; and illustrated editions of 
Miss Yonge’s Golden Deeds and Prince and the Page. 

— The June number of the Art Magazine, published by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London and New York, is 
one of rare artistic excellence. The principal full-page illus- 
trations are ‘‘ Artemis,’’ from the statue by Hans. Thorny- 
croft, A. R. A.; ‘‘ Durham,”’ one of the finest pictures of the 
year, by W. E. Lockhart, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
(London), in the winter of 1881; ‘‘ The First Troubles of a 
Young Artist,’’ by Eugene Stieler; and ‘‘ The Flood,’’ from 
the painting by J. E. Millais, R. A. Lewis F. Day furnishes 
an excellent article on ‘‘ The Place of Pictures in the Decora- 
tion of a Room;” R. St. John Tyrwhitt gives ‘‘ Hints for a 
Sketching Club ;’’ Miss C. J. Weeks treats of ‘‘ Lady Art 
Students in Munich.”’ There are several other very readable 
articles, all beautifully illustrated. All of our readers can 
afford this Art Magazine ; it only costs $3.50 a year, or 35 
cents asingle number. _ 

— The final issue of the Harvard Register, which has been 
conducted with great ability asa monthly illustrated maga- 
zine, by Moses King as editor and publisher, has come to hand. 
It has four numbers in one, and completes the third volume. 
It contains 240 handsomely printed pages, illustrated with 30 
portraits and engravings. Sixty well-known, eminent Har- 
vard graduates contributed valuable articles relating to the 
oldest institution of learning in America. Biographical 
sketches and portraits are given of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
H. D. Thoreau, Prof. Francis Bowen, John O. Sargent, Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Ralph W. Emerson, Robert Todd Lincoln. 
Secretary of War, and other distinguished alumni of Harvard. 
Among the contributors are John Fiske, President Eliot, 
Prof. Shaler. Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, Henry Ware, Julius H. 
Ward, Prof. Hedge, Gamaliel Bradford, Geo. E. Ellis, and 
Prof. Storer. The publisher discontinues the magazine, in 


order that it may not interfere with the success of an official 
publication which the authorities of the University have de- 
ed to issue. He makes handsome acknow ent to 
those who have assisted him in his enterprise, All friends 
of the University will regret the discontinuance of this able 
monthly, which has furnished a great variety of useful and 
ning matter relating to education and ed al men 


en 
of distinction. The present number is a monument to the en- 
terprise and ability of Mr. King. It is forsale at the book- 
price, 50 cents. 


stores ; 
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until A 10, first-class privil at the follo very low rates: 
From Buffalo (Mr. A. M. Barnum, street) ; Salamanca, 
$29.00 ; Jamestown, $28.25 ; Corry, $27.65 ; Meadville, $27.00 ; Oil City, 
$27.50 ; Warren, $2550; Youngstown, $25.85; Solon (near Clevelan )» 
$26.50; Ravenna, $24.75; Akron, $24.25; Mansfield, $22.30; Gallion, 
$21.85 ; Marion, $21.25; Urbana, $20.00. 

Cincinnati Southern Railway. Will sell from Cincinnati to Chatta- 
nooga and return for $13.50. From all other stations at two cents per 
mile each way. 

Western and Atlantic Railroad. From Chattanooga to Atlanta. Will 
sell excursion-tickets at two and one-half cents per mile each way, July 
19, 20, for return on or before the 25th. From Chattan from 
July 15 to 19, $7.00 for the round trip. Tickets must be countersigned at 
Atlanta for return. 

Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis caro Coeneating Sees the 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railway at Union City, o te Columbus). 
Will sell, during business hours, excursion-tickets to Atlanta via Chatta- 
D , at two and one-half cents per mile each way, from July 15 to 19, 
g for return on or before July 31, from Union City, Martin, McKen- 
ee, Nashville, Murfreesboro, Shelbyville, Fayetteville, McMinnville, 
Decherd, and Cowan. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad, Will sell excursion-tickets from 
Meridian, Tuscaloosa, and other principal points to Cha or Bir- 
mingham, July 15-19, at two cents per mile each way for the round trip, 
g for return until July 27, if endorsed at the Convention. 


t Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad. Selma Division,—be- 
veal Selma and ‘Dalton, — will sell excursion-tickets at three cents per 
mile each way the round trip. 

t Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad. From Bristol, Knox- 
wnt etc., to Dalton. Will sell excursion-tickets at two and one-half 
cents per mile each way the round trip. 

Jeffersonville, Madison and Ind is Railroad. Willsell tickets 
from Indianapolis to Atlanta and return at $28.45 each for the round trip. 

Memphis and Little Kock Railroad. Will sell tickets from Little Rock 
and Argenta to Atlanta, for $30.25 the round . Also tickets from 
other stations for twojand one-half cents per mile each way the round trip, 
to Memphis (with 50 cents added for river transportaiion), connecting 
with the Memphis and Charleston railroad. 

Denver and Rio Grande Railway. Will make liberal reduction on ap- 
plication to the general passenger-agent, Mr. F. C. Nims, Denver, Col. 

Atlanta and West Point Railroad, Will sell tickets to Atlanta and re- 
turn at three cents per mile each way, the round trip. 


1A RAILROAD. — From Macon, Augusta, Athens, Washington 
onto Atienta, will sell excursion-tickets at three cents per mile each 
way the rounc trip, good for ten days. 

CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH RAILWAY. Will sell round-trip ex- 
cursion tickets to Atlanta and return from Charleston, $15.75; from Sa- 
vannah, $14.25, 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, including the Northern Central, and other 
divisions, will sell limited excursion-tickets for the round trip to Atlanta, 
at one anda half times the price of limited tickets one way, by either the 
Virginia Midland and Kenesawj route, via = yyy Iton (Chatta- 
nooga), ete., or by Richmond and the Piedmont Air Line, or the Atlantic 
Coast, or the Central Short Line. Application for tickets and informa- 
tion in rd to them should be made early, to the following a 
agents of the aay yo Samuel Ca ter, 526 Broadway, New York 
city; J. N. Abbey, 101 South Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward 8. 
Young, Baltimore, Md.; J. K. Shoemaker, Harrisburg, Pa.; Thos. E. 
Watt, Pittaburg, Pa.; E. 8. Harrar, Williamsport, Pa. 

According to this rate the price of tickets will be, from New York, 
$36.00 ; Philadelphia, $83.75 ; Washington, $31.90; Harrisburg, $31.15 ; 
Williamsport, $39.80 ; Corry, $48.00 ; Erie, $49.50 ; etc. 

OLD DoMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY. This company will sell tick- 
its to Atlanta and return via Norfolk, and thence by the Virginia and 
Tennessee Air Line to Bristol, Knoxville, Dalton (Ch: ), includin 
stateroom and meals on steamer, hack-fare, and best hotel coupons 
Norfolk, or by Richmond and the Piedmont Air Line, or the Coast or 
Central lines. Rate from New York same as all rail fot the round trip. 
Tickets can be obtained at the office of the com » 197 Greenwich 
street, corner of Fulton, or at Pier 26 North river, for of the routes 
mentioned ; or for the Virginia and Tennessee Air Line route at 303 
Broadway, or for the Coast and Piedmont Air Line routes, at 229 
Broadway. 

HARTFORD AND NEW HAVEN STEAMBOAT Co. Excursion-tickets, 
Hartford to New York and return, good for the season, $2.00. 

NEw HAVEN STEZAMBOAT Co. Excursion-tickets, New Haven to New 
York and return, good for 30 days, $1.50. 

THe PEoPLE’s LINE OF STEAMERS, “ Drew,” “ Deane,” “ Rich- 
mond,” and “ St. John,” between New York and Albany, sell round-trip 
tickets for $2.50; fare one way, $1.50. 

Tue Troy LINE OF STEAMERS. ‘City of Troy’ and “ Saratoga,” 
between New York and Troy, sell round-trip tickets for $2.50. Fair one 
way, $1.50. 

Day Line Steamers on Hudson. Besides returning free, as previously 
announced, will sell tickets to members one way at $1 50. 


Delaware and Hudson C. Co's Railroad, Will sell excursion tickets 
from Troy to Sara , or to St. Albans and return, so that persons from 
New York and New aged may go by New York to their respective con- 
ventions the first week in July, and thus make New York a way-station 
from New England to Atlanta. 

The following will sell tickets for round trip at excursion rates named, 
on orders to be obtained of J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. D. 
Henkle, of Ohio, or of the Superintendents of the States in which those 
who wish to avail themselves of the rates live : 

1. Canada Southern Railway. Between Detroit and Toledo and Buf- 
falo. Will sell(on orders) round-trip tickets for one and one-third times 
the fare one way. 

2. Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad. From Petoskey, Traverse 
City, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Fort Wayne, etc., to Richmond and Cin- 
cinnati. Will sell (on orders) round-trip tickets at one and one-third 
times the fare one way. 


Kankakee (near Chicago) and Cincinnati. 
trip tickets at two cents per mile each way 

4. Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Railroad. Will sell (on or- 
ders) round-trip-tickets at two cents per mile each way, from all stations 
on its own line proper to Cincinnati. 

5. Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonia Railway. Will sell excur- 
sion-tickets to Houston at one and one-fifth single fare on presentation of 
credentials from the President or Secretary of the Association. 

6. Richmond and Danville Railroad. Between Charlotte and Atlanta. 
Will sell excursion-tickets to Atlanta and return for two and one-half 
pre bm each way the round trip, good for six days on presentation 

ereden \. 


rs) round- 


3. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago Railway. Between | 
: ‘ Will sell ‘on eon 


Persons entitled to return-tickets should make early application for 
them, by carefully the printed blanks for that p . The tickets 
will be delivered at the vention postofiice, an of at least 
one session and in’ following the a . 


EDWARD DANFORTH, 
Chairman Railroad Committee 








COMMENCEMENTS. 


Amherst Coll. (Amherst, Mass.) June 26-29. 

Conneeticut Literary Inst. (Suffield, Conn.), June 26-29. 
Williston Sem. (Easthampton, Mass.), June 28, 29. 
Wesleyan Univ. (Middletown, Conn.), June 29 to July 6. 
Williams Coll. illiamstown, Mass.), July 3-6. 
Wesleyan Acad. (Wilbraham, Mass.), June 17-23. 








— During the late cold spell, some of the New York yachts- 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
GEORGIA. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


One of the colored colleges in the suburbs of Atlanta is mak- 
ing a very interesting trial of the industrial education now so 
much discussed among future public-school possibilities. This 
is “Clark University,’ under charge of the Northern Metho- 
dist Church. Some days ago I made a visit to this school. I 
was somewhat too late to hear a great many of the classes. 
I was told that Mr. Moser, an architect (whose son, in the 
same profession, is largely engaged in building-up Atlanta), 
came out to give lectures to the class in carpentry. I at once 
expressed a wish to hear this lecture, and Miss Abbot, a lady 
teacher, was kind enough to go with me to the class-room. 
The pupils came in at the sound of the bell, bringing each a 
neat little plan of a staircase drawn on paper. I have lately 
seen a good many classes in the colored schools here, and this 
was the first in which the majority were of unmixed black 
blood. They were nine, in a class of seventeen. 

When the class assembled, Mr. Moser said, instead of lec- 
turing in the house, he would go to the new building which 
they are erecting, partly as practice and partly to house the 
school of carpentry. My companion and I followed them. 
The frame of the house was partly up, each member of the 
class having hewed from the forest one of the pieces of timber. 
I will add that they have a practical carpenter, also, who 
superintends the work. Each pupil had chalked his name on 
the piece he had furnished. 

Mr. Moser proceeded to give directions about the work. 
Each young fellow had a bit of paper, and they all took 
measures and made calculations about the amount of timber 
called for in putting up the house. I never saw a collection of 
young men show more active and intelligent interest. Two 
or three had evidently already done carpenter’s work to some 
extent. They listened with very earnest attention, and every 
now and then said, in a low reflective voice, ‘‘ That is just what 
I wanted to understand.” 

It was very pleasant to see. It was a lovely day in early 
spring, mild and agreeable; just such a day as makes a hard- 
worked teacher feel an almost irresistible impulse to run off 
with the whole school, and playing truant, forget among the 
blossoming azaleas and yellow jessamine and the mocking- 
birds, that there are such things as books. It seemed to me 
very interesting work, and I felt as if I would like to take a 
pencil and tape myself, and go to measuring and calculating 
the dimensions of a house. I think it would be far more 
agreeable recreation than those tiresome boat-races. 


° CLABK ‘‘ UNIVERSITY ”’ 


(I am sure I don’t see why they call it by that inappropriate 
name) has existed as a school in Atlanta since 1869. It was 
chartered in 1877. Last year they moved to their present 
building, ‘‘Chrisman Hall,’’ for which the funds were fur- 
nished by the will of a lady in Iowa. There are overa hun- 
dred pupils, of whom about three-fourths are mulattoes. 
They are principally from Georgia, with a few from Alabama, 
Florida, and Carolina. There are two male teachers (one of 
whom, Prof. W. H. Crogman, is a full black), and three 
ladies. Besides, there are some lecturers, who live outside 
of the school. I was present during a recitation in Virgil, con- 
ducted by Professor Crogman. It was a small class of (I think) 
seven members, of whom only one was full black. The work 
was very good (English pronunciation), and the teacher evi- 
dently well qualified. I said a few words about the interest of 
Virgil, and the faces of the class brightened into very inter- 
ested attention. Indeed, I must say that all of the colored 
classes I have seen lately have a look of earnest interest that 
is rather striking. I was present while Miss Abbot’s class re- 
cited ‘‘Cwsar.’’ They did not do quite so much justice to her 
evidently good teaching. She told me that she was more in- 
terested in her pupils than any she had every taught before. 

The school is struggling with inadequate funds for so ex- 
tended a work. They have 450 acres of land as endowment. 
The price of board is $10 per month, tuition free, and of course 
a great deal of work is done by the pupils. The girls live in 
one wing, and boys in the other; coéducation seeming to be 
very successful. The situation of the buildings is very fine. 
It is elevated, in one of the best climates in the world, and 
away from any possible miasma from city filth. The view of 
Atlanta is lovely. 

I rode to the city with Mr. Moser, who thinks the prospect 
for a successful industrial school excellent. It is proposed to 
add other industrial branches from time to time. It is, of 
course, too early to make any prophecy as to the result of the 
experiment. There is hardly any field of observation so favor- 
able as Atlanta for watching 
THE PROCESS OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 

a its success. I have become somewhat inter- 
no et at the facts. This school, so far as it deals 
with higher education, teaches mainly ancient languages, 





men were talking about getti an Arctic expedition so as 
to have a chance to visit ape ay climate. 





mathematics, and mental philosophy. Physical science is 
taught to some small extent, but not, I judge, adequately. | 


The persons who first interested themselves in the education 
of the colored people seem to have attached great importance 
to Latin and Greek. I cannot help thinking they made a mis- 
take. If I felt hostile to the improvement of the colored peo- 
ple, I think I should be gratified with their plan. In my judg- 
ment, the most promising work done for the negro race in 
Georgia is the stimulating teaching done at Atlanta Univer- 
sity by those accomplished normal graduates, Mr. Farnham 
and Miss Smith. That my opinion may go for exactly what it 
is worth, I will again say that I think the same error prevails 
in Georgia in the education of the whites. The mistake, how- 
ever, is much more unfortunate for the colored people. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1881. Eviza A. Bowen. 








WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF SIMPSON HALL, 


The corner-stone of the new Simpson Hall, Wellesley Col- 
lege, was laid on Wednesday, June 8, with appropriate cere- 
monies. The exercises were of unusual interest, and em- 
braced music, singing, prayer by President Seelye of Smith 
College, an address by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea of Boston, a 
collation, and an exhibition by the Microscopical Society. 

Mr. Duryea introduced his able address by alluding to the 
new building at Wellesley. He said that the founding of this 
building would serve as an important auxiliary to the college. 
It will furnish many of the comforts of home, and will give 
expression to the conviction that vigorous health is needful to 
study. It will be a memorial of one who has given expression 


to his belief in the higher education of women. It may sug- 
gest to some that the system of study will be a severe one, and 
that the tendency will be first to break down the pupils and 
then offer them an asylum for recuperation. There is, how- 
ever, no fear but that those in charge will take all needful 
care of the young ladies. It is settled that it is wise to at- 
tempt the higher education of men, and the motives that urge 
the education of men apply to women. Without Christian 
faith there can be no end that will warrant the discipline and 
culture of the mind. It is the aim of God to make us children 
to himself, and to make us lofty with the grandeur of His 
own nature. We have this high expectancy written in the 
title to our heirship. ‘The perfectness of our nature in the 
likeness of God is the unique end of our being, constitution, 
career, Is this the end of man and woman, too? So 
far as education aids us to accomplish the end that ig for us, 
education is woman’s as well as man’s. If woman has intelli- 
gence capable of culture, it is for her to present to him that 
end of her being. The intellect becomes the medium of the 
revelations by which the heart is won to God, for it is through 
oy Be of the understanding that the heart sees the loveliness 
ry ; 

We must be weedy, while aiming at the ultimate end that is 
destined for us, to do our duty in this world and to work for 
our fellow-beings. We must, therefore, pursue our task, and 
be ready to drop it when needful, that we may minister to the 
needs of our fellow-men. Let education be sought, not for 
any utilitarian end whatever, but as far as it makes us worthy 
to be children of God, and determine to bring up to the utmost 
what God has put into the intellect. Woman’s ministry to 
woman is also one of the things for which coming generations 
will be thankful, but it is not advisable for her to seek the bar 
or the pulpit. Women must learn to feel that they are capa- 
ble of self-support, and need not sell themselves for a ribbon 
or for a living. They must also learn to feel morally strong, 
so that men and women may be in true relations to each other, 
and reach the best results of the higher education. 


SIMPSON HALL. 
The new building is destined to be a quiet temporary retreat 
for pupils who may become unwell or fatigued by the nature 
of their studies. It is the unique gift of E. D. Simpson, Esq., 
as a memorial of his deceased wife, who early manifested the 
warmest interest in the college. The structure will be 56 by 


70 feet in dimensions, 244 stories in height, and constructed 
of brick and stone. It is expected to be completed in a few 
months. 

EVENING EXHIBITION. 


The College Microscopical Society gave an exhibition in the 
evening which, as Professor Hosford stated, had never been 


surpassed on this side of the Atlantic. This society, which 
comprises about forty young ladies of the college, was organ- 
ized a little more than three years ago, and it has already 
shown marked results. Some twenty-one tables with diverse 
classes of objects were exhibited, and for this purpose seventy- 
five microscopes, of every grade of power and quality, were 
employed, —the objects and drawings accompanying, — the 
ladies in charge of the respective tables. Anatomy and histol- 
ogy of the Crayfish, were exhibited by Miss Flora B. Mussey; 
House-flies by Miss M. P. Waterman; Embryology, by Miss 
Emily Norcross; miscellaneous objects prepared in the Biolog- 
ical Laboratory, by Miss Alice Leonard; Sprouting Spores, by 
Miss S. Adelaide Wells; Bracken Fern, with drawings, by 
Miss Alice G. Egerton; Cell Structure, by Misses T. A. Painter 
and M. E. Whipple; Mosses, by Miss L. F. Clark; Reproduc- 
tion of Ferns, with drawings, by Miss Hattie E. Emerson; 
Pollens, by Miss Laura Jones; Grasses, by Marion E Sheldon; 
Anatomy of Flowers, by Misses Lilla E. Witrous and M. G. 
Tyler; Rock Sections, by Misses Roberts, Kitchell, and Hurll; 
and a t variety of indescribable objects, showing the won- 
ders of beauty and organic function hidden under the most 
minute and simple forms of nature. The exhibition was 
greatly enjoyed by all present, and, like all the exercises of 
the day, displayed the admirable resources and capabilities of 
Wellesley College. . 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, ETC. 
Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
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DREAMS. 
Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes; 
When monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A mob of cobblers, anda court of kings; 
Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad, 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad; 
And many monstrous forms in Sleep we see, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e’er can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long cast behind, 


Rush forward in the brain, and come to mind. 
— Dryden. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Atlanta, Ga., July 18, 20, 21, and 
22, 1881. 

The General Association will meet in the Opera 
House, and the departments in places to be hereafter 
determined upon. 

The Spelling Reform Association will meet on Mon- 
day, July 18, at 10.00 o’clock, a. m. 

The Council of Education will meet on Monday, 
July 18, at 2.00 o’clock p. m. 

The Board of Directors will meet on 
Monday, July 18, in the Markham House, 
at 8.00 o’clock p. m. 

The Department of Superintendents will 
meet for the purpose of electing officers 
only. 

[See program in JouRNAL, June 2, p. 375.] 

PLACE OF MEETING. 

The National Educational Association 
bas selected Atlanta, Ga., as the place for 
holding its next annual meeting. The city 
is widely known as one of the most beauti- 
ful, enterprising, and prosperous in the 
South. Situated a thousand and fifty feet 
above sea-level, the center of half a dozen 
railroads, possessing a population of 30,000, 
and extensive hotel accommodations, it 
combines more advantages forisuch a con- 
vention in site, climate, and material con- 
ditions, than any other point south of the 
Ohio. Being more than 500 feet higher 
than Cincinnati, its summer temperature 
is not warmer than that of the Queen City; 
and lying in the midst of a region that has 
never known an epidemic, it is a deservedly 
popular summer resort of Southern people. 

HOTELS. 

The hotels are the Kimball House, $3,00 
per day; the Markham, $2.50 per day; and 
the National and the Wilson House, which 
offer rates from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 
Lower rates can be had at a number of 
good boarding-houses. A committee of 
reception will be found in the parlors of 
the Markham House, at the west end of 
the depot, to afford all needed assistance 
in finding suitable boarding-places. The 
Stanton House, at Chattanooga, a beauti- 
ful Summer Hotel within one hour’s ride 
of the top of Lookout Mountain, will ac- 
commodate members of the Association at 
$2.50 per day. 

HOW TO GET TO ATLANTA. 

Atlanta is about fifteen hours’ ride from 
Cincinnati, via the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway to Chattanooga, and thence over 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad. A 
good route may be found by passing 
through Indianapolis, Louisville, and 
Nashville, via Chattanooga to Atlanta. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway affords 
another route from the Northwest. 

From the East there is a choice of several routes. One can 


go directly by rail over connecting lines from New York to) pilo 


| On the healthfulness of the region in which Atlanta is situated, 
| Dr. Gatchell, of Chicago, gave an account in Toe JOURNAL 


|of June 2. 
PLACES TO VISIT. 


| 
| By whichever route Atlanta is approached, the tourist may 
enjoy grand mountain scenery, and may have an opportunity 
of visiting many points of romantic and historic interest. The 
Piedmont Air Line passes by King’s Mountain and Cowpens, 
| noted as the scenes of battle during the War of the Revolution. 
Currahee Mountain, Toccoa Falls, and a number of other 
striking and beautiful scenes, afford to the passenger a pano- 
rama of grand and noble scenery. Toccoa Falls are thus de- 
scribed: 

“Toccoa the Beautiful, an elfin stream, in one graceful 
| bound o’erleaps a precipice of two hundred feet. Simplicity 
| and re make up the sentiment of this favorite scene. The 
splash of its falling spray is but a soothing lullaby, and scarcely 
have the waters kissed the shadowed bed beneath, when, ap- 
parently in no manner ruffied by their onward plunge, they 











TALLULAH FALLS. 


| ripple as noiselessly and smoothly as before. Many poetic im- | 


_ aginings have been born of the sweet voice of Toccoa. Among 
these dreams, we are told how the remorseless red men, eager 

for the blood of their white foes, trusted themselves to the 
e of a woman, and were led by her over the edge of the 


Chattanooga, passing through the cities of Philadelphia, Wil- | fearful precipice to the death they sought to give.” 


mington, Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, Charlottesville, 


| Within fifteen miles of Toccoa City are the celebrated Tal- 


'manner. It requires steady nerves and strong muscles to visit 
the different points of interest along the edge of the chasm, or 
| to scramble down its steep and rugged face, to behold the mad 
struggles of the troubled river. 

‘* At first glance it seems a confused rush and roar of waters, 
frothing, fuming, white with the wrathful struggle of oppos- 
ing rocks. A cataract of waters rushing down a steep and 
broken declivity of several hundred yards in length, at first 
gleaming in streamy brightness over the smooth fall of the 
rock, but in a moment writhing, hissing, tossing, churning in 
mad and frantic efforts to crush the opposing rocks.”’ 

The notable points of the Chattanooga route it is hardly 
worth while to mention, so well known in our later history are 
the names of Lookout Mountain, Dalton, Resaca, and Kene- 
saw Mountain. Opportunity will be afforded to stop over at 


the most interesting points. 
The following graphic description of Lookout Mountain is 


from the pen of Dr. Talmage: 

‘* On a clear morning of week before last, we took a carriage 
and wound up to the top of Lookout Mountain. Up, up, up! 
We went out on the rock and saw into five States of 
the Union,—scenes so stupendous and overwhelming 
that you involuntarily take off your hat in the pres- 
ence of the grandest prospect on the continent. on- 
der is Missionary Ridge, the beach against which the 
red billows of Federal and Confederate courage surged 
and broke, — 40,000 on one side, 65,000 on the other. 
Yonder are the Blue Mountains of North and South 
Carolina. With utmost stretch of the eye, yonder see 
Kentucky and Virginia. Here at the foot 
are Chattanooga and Chickamauga, the 
pronunciation of which proper names will 
thrill the ages with thoughts of valor and 
desperation and agony. Turn round on 
the tip-top rock of Lookout Mountain, and 
see earthworks to the north and south and 
west. There is the beautiful Tennessee 
River curling and coiling all through the 
plain in letter S after S.’’ 

It is expected that two excursions will 
be taken at low rates; viz. one to Tallu- 


lah Falls, and one to Lookout Mountain. 








RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following railroad and steamboat lines wil! 
return free on the certificate of the State Secre. 
tary, to be furnished at the Convention, those hav- 
ing paid the full fare in going over the routes 
named respectively. Return-tickets will be good 
until August 10. By these lines the fare in going is 
also as low as by any other route. 

LonG ISLAND R. R. From Greenport, Patch- 
ogue, Whitestone, etc., to Long Island City and 

ew York. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 
R. ig all divisions. From Oswego, Syr- 
acuse, Utica, Binghampton, etc., to New York. 

DAY iLINE OF STEAMERS ON THE Hupson. 
Steamers “‘ Albany,” “ C. Vibbard,’’ and “ Daniel 
Drew,” between New York and Albany. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN TRANSPORTATION Co. 
Steamers “ Vermont,”’ and “A Williams,’’ be- 
tween Plattsburg, Burlington, and Ticonderoga. 

LAKE George Steamboat Co. Steamers “ Hor- 
icon,”’ and ‘‘ Ganouski.”’ 

Adirondack Co's. R. R. From North Creek, 
etc., to Saratoga. 

Schoharie Valley and M. andS.R.R. From 
Middlebarg, etc., to Junction. 

Cooperstown and Susquehanna Valley R. R. 
From Cooperstown, etc., to Junction. 

Ostego Lake Steamboat Co. Steamer “ Natty 
Bumppo,”’ between yg and Cooperstown. 

Ulster and Delaware R. R. From Stamford, 
etc., to Kingston. 

Rhinebeck and Connecticut R.R. From State 
Line, etc., to Rhinecliff. 

Utica, Ithaca and Elmira R.R. Between EI!- 
mira, Cortland and Canostota. 

Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Co. Between 
Geneva on N. Y.C.R. R. and Watkins (Glen) on 
N.C. R. R. 

Rochester and Pittsbugh R.R. From Roches- 
ter, etc., to Salamanca. 

Bathand Hammondsport R. R. Between Bath 
and Hammondsport. 

Lake Keuka Steam Navigation Co. Steamers 
* Urbana,” and “ Lulu.” etween Hammonds- 
port and Penn Yan. 

Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain R.R. From 
ve Point to Potsdam Junction and Ogdens- 

arg. 

Central Vermont R.R. Between Bellows Falls 
and White River Junction and Rutland, Burling- 
ton and Rouse’s Point. 

Cheshire R. R. Between Bellows Falls and 
rene 

Old Colony R. R. Between Fitchburg, Lowell, 
Boston, etc., and Newport, etc. (Does not include 
, 

Housatonic R.R. Between Pittsfield or State 
Line, and Bridgeport. 

Savannah, Florida and Western R. R. Co. Be- 
tween Jacksonville, Savannah, Albany, Talla- 
hassee, etc. 

The Maine Central R.R. Free return-tickets will be given before start- 
ing, on application to the general passenger-agent, F. K. Boothby, Port- 
and. 

The following lines will return in accordance with conditions named in 
each case, on certificate to be obtained at the Convention, those who paid 
full fare in going over the routes named respectively : 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. From Texark- 
ana, Little Rock, St. Louis,etc. Will sell return-tickets from Columbus 
(or St. Louis) at one-fifth fare. (Connects with Nashville, Chattanoogs, 





Lynchburg, and Knoxville, for $37.50. Or he can go from | !Ulah Falls, a remarkably beautiful water-course, described by | *®4 St. Louis railroad through to Atlanta.) 
Washington to Richmond over the Richmond, Fredericksburg | ©Y-Witnesses as follows: 


and (Potomac Railroad, and thence over the Piedmont Air 
Line, through the Carolinas, direct to Atlanta. The pleasure 


“* There is nothing in approaching Tallulah to warn the tray- 
eler that he is so near a great chasm, and not till one stands 
on the dizzy edge of the tremendous cafion has he an idea of 


of a sea voyage may be had on the steamers of the Old Domin-| the 
grand, almost awful character of th De 
ion Line from New York to Norfolk or Richmond, from which | description of this chasm is futile. : No adequate idan had Goer 


points there is easy communication with the Air Line, for $33. 


HEALTH AND TEMPERATURE. 


The days fixed for the Convention are the 19th, 20th, 21st, 
and 22d of July, a favorable time, from the observed fact that 
the latter part of July is cooler than either June or August. 


| been given of it in words, and no pictures (and there are many) 
have ever come near the reality. To apprehend it, it must 

seen. Tallaluh, ‘The Terrible,’ a large stream, here breaks 
through the last obstacle in its eastward course, and for two 
miles, through a gorge of twelve hundred feet depth, and of 
unsurpassed grandeur, is pushed over deep falls, over great 
rocks, broken into cascades in the wildest and most astounding 





Memphis and Charleston Railroad, From Memphis to Chattanoogs. 
Will sell return-tickets at one-fourth fare from Chattanooga, July 22-2’. 
Western Railroad of Alabama. From Montgomery, Columbus, etc., to 
West Point (connecting with Atlanta and West Point Railroad). Will 
sell return-tickets at one and one half cents per mile from West Point. 
Indianapolis, Decatur and we gy Railway. From Decatur to In- 
Soe. Will sell return-tickets at one cent per mile from Indian- 
apolis. 
Chicago, St. Lowis and New Orleans Railroad. Between New Orleans 
and Cairo, Illinois. Will sell return-tickets at one-half fare from Jack- 
son, Miss., and Grand Junction (connecting with Memphis and Charleston 


railroad). 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
(Excursion-tickets,—return coupons to be countersigned at Atlanta.) 


New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad. Will sell excursion- 
tickets via Cincinnati and Chattanooga, July 12 to 19, good for retura 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luce, Augusta, Me. 

— Prof. Lyford. of Colhy, is to take a European tour. He 
sailed with the Tourgée party, from New York, June 17, 

— Waterville High School graduated, June 17, a class of 13. 

— Ganduation exercises occur at Gorham Normal School, 
Friday, June 24, There are 19 in the graduating class. 

— Maine Wesleyan Sem. and Female Coll. held its anniver- 
sary exercises last week. Large classes graduated from the 
several courses. Thisis one of the best, if not the best, of our 
schools under denominational control, and is doing most ex- 
cellent work. 

— Maine Central Institute, at Pittsfield, graduated, on 
Thursday, the 16th, a class of 27, the largest in the history of 


the school. Prof. Bachelder closes his connection with the 
Institute the present term. His loss will be seriously felt in 
the school. 


— The last week of June is to be educationally lively. 
Colby Univ., the State Coll., Farmington Normal School, Hal- 
lowell Class. Inst., and a large number of high schools, have 
their anniversary exercises during the week. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLIFFoRD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The closing exercises of Tilden Ladies’ Sem., last week, 
were not only well attended, but of special interest to the 
friends of the school. This year was the last of the sixteen 
years the school had been under the management of Prof. Or- 
cutt, and a class of 10 young ladies (the last of 185 who have 
graduated from this seminary within this time) received their 
diplomas from his hand. Prof. Orcutt delivered the closing 
address, and resigned his position as principal in favor of Prof. 
E. Hubbard Barlow, who was elected by the trustees in his 
place. A benevolent ladyin New York, a patron of the school, 
through her agent, donated $1,000 as a nucleus of a fund to be 
raised for repairs within the seminary buildings. 

— Will the Pennsylvania professor who sent a communica- 
tion to the State editor, but did not find it inserted in Tux 
JOURNAL, please send his address, that we may explain ? 

— Miss Josephine Hodgdon, principal of the Rumford 
Grammar School, Concord, has inaugurated an exchange 
library among the teachers of that city. They have several 
volumes of standard works, and are steadily adding to the list. 

— The Franklin Street Grammar School of Manchester 
recently held public exercises in the afternoon. This is a 
change from the old “‘ last day exercises.’’ The affair was a 
perfect success, and everybody was delighted. 

— The Normal School closes June 24; 9 young ladies will 
graduate. Prof. Henry P. Warren, prin., opens a normal in- 
stitute of three weeks, at Hampton, Va., June 27, for the col- 


ored teachers of that State. Miss Ellen M. Rood and Susie M. 
Cate, teachers in the same school, will assist him. 








VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vi. 


— Goddard Sem., Barre, holds its twelfth commencement, 
June 28 and 20; Beaty Priest, prin. 

— A teachers’ assoc. was recently organized in Washington 
Co., and a full list of officers was elected. This is one indi- 
cation of the new interest which is being awakened throughout 
the State by the energetic action of Supt. Dartt. 

— The Board of School Comrs. of Burlington lately fur- 
nished, for the high school, a fine cast of the ‘“‘ Hermes and the 
Infant Dionysos,”’ of Praxiteles. The original was found in 
the Heraion, at Olympia, in 1877. The head and torse are 
‘perfect, and their beauty is thought to justify the renown of 
the artist more than any of the copies of his other works. Mr. 
C. J. Alger, the late Supt. of Schools, some time ago presented 
to the school a beautiful cast of the well-known “ Pallas Gius- 
tiniani,’’ of the Vatican, by general consent the finest of all 
the full-length statues of vMinerva. This being destroyed by 
accident, the Board kindly replaced it at the time they pre- 
sented the ‘‘ Hermes.”’ 

— The graduating exercises of the class of ’81 of the Burling- 
ton high school will be held on Friday afternoon, the 24th inst., 
at the Winooski Ave. Cong. church. The class numbers 28. 
Miss May C. Rice is valedictorian, and John W. Buckham, 
salutatorian and poet. 

— The Univ. of Vermont has lately received the munificent 
gift of $50,000 from the well-known former resident of Bur- 
lington, the large-hearted and public-spirited John P. Howard, 
Esq. The income is to be devoted to the support of ‘“‘ The 
Howard Professorship of Natural History,’’ to the purchase of 
specimens, apparatus, etc., for this professorship, and to the 
increase of the college library. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— The graduating exercises of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School will occur on the 29th. ‘T'wenty-one pupils are candi- 
dates for diplomas. In the evening there will be the usual 
normal gathering of the graduates and their friends. 

— The graduating exercises at the Worcester State Normal 
School occurs on Thursday, the 30th. Rev. Francis Tiffany, 
of West Newton, delivers the address. 

— The new school-house at Webster is to be of wood, two 
stories high, and arranged for two schools. 

— The schools at Medford close July 1. In one primary, of 
about 60 pupils, 47 have had the mumps or the measles this 
spring, thus seeming to be the banner school for juvenile 
diseases. 

— The School Com. of Nantucket have added $100 to the 
salary of Mr. Alonzo H. Blood, the prin. of the High School, 
a well-merited compliment to an able and efficient teacher. 

— The State Normal School.at Salem closes on the 28th. 
The school continues to be in a very prosperous condition. 





There are 8 special students; in the advanced class, 6; class A 


| (senior), 44 


; class B, 55; class C, 60; class D, 48. Whole 
number for the term, 221; whole number for the year, 263; 
whole number for the 54 terms, 2,560. 

— The pupils of one of the Chicopee grammar schools have 
collected $20 to procure two large vases for growing plants, to 
ornament their school-yard. 

— The Summer School of Languages at Amherst promises 
to be larger this year than ever before. 

— Prof. R. A. Rice, prof. of modern languages at the Univ. 
of Vermont, has resigned his position to accept a similar pro- 
fessorship at Williams Coll. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 


— Ata meeting of the corporation of Brown Univ., Mr. W. W. 
Bailey was made prof. of botany to comply with the require- 
ments of the will of the late S. T. Olney, providing funds for such 
a professorship. Prof. B. F. Clarke was allowed leave of absence 
for the ensuing year, and Mr. W. H. P. Faunce, class of 1880, 
was appointed to give instruction in mathematics in the absence 
of the prof. Mr. Austin B, Fletcher was appointed instructor 
in elocution for the next year. It was decided to make tem- 
porary provision for instruction in the department of the late 
Prof. Diman; and William Channing Russell, prof. of history, 
and acting prest. of Cornell Univ., was appointed acting prof. 
of history and political economy for the coming academic year. 
The report of the treas., Marshall Woods, indicates that the 
funds of the Univ. entrusted to him have largely increased in 
value, owing to his careful and judicious management. The 
Univ. is fortunate in being able to command the services of so 
efficient a financier. 

— The schools of Providence will close Friday, July 1. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The Chinese embassy to this country have started, at 
Hartford, a school for the instruction of Chinese youth in 
practical telegraphy. Mr. G. B. Hubbell, late manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph office, a competent electrician, will 
have charge of the school. 

— The committee on the New State Normal School at New 
Britain are busily engaged on the plans for the new building, 
and the selection of an eligible site, containing ten or more 
acres. 

— The Hartford public high schoo! has at present 500 schol- 
ars, and employs 16 teachers. Mr. Joseph Hall, the prin., has 
completed his eighteenth year of service in the school, of which 





he has been prin. for the last eight years. It has recently been 
decided not to elect a vice-prin. in place of Mr. B. Perrin, who 
will leave the school at the close of the present term and enter 
upon his duties as prof. of Greek at Western Reserve Coll. 
During the coming year Mr. Childs will have general charge 
of the Latin classes, and Mr. Goodell of the Greek. Mr. W. R. 
Martin, formerly classical teacher in the Jersey City High 














NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Appleton’s Home Books, — The Home Garden; iv 
Ella Rodman Church; cl. Building a Home; by A 


SEASIDE!! 
MOUNTAINS!!! 


| | DARTMOUTH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


PHYSICS and 


WANTED, 
By a gentleman of large experience, and a thorough 
instructor, a position as | apes y tutor, fitting for college 
or as instructor in Greek and Latin in Classical School 
or Academy, for three or four hours a oy: thus giving 
D 


Rod BOTANY 
Chur ey tte ae BS 5 gen — CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, SEanand. Geley Gnsecinan te Wie sodtanel Sunde 
& Co, Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling MINE ’ PHYSIOLOGY. —| S08 "8 icading N. EK. college. Address, for references 


The Philosophy of Carlyle ; oo D. Mead; cl., 
$100.... Synnéve Solbakken ; by ~ er gy Bjérnson; 
translated from the Norse ‘by Rasm us B, Anderson; 
Author’s edition ; with portrait, cl., 1. Long- 
Sellow Leaflets; for homes, libraries, and cao | 


compiled oY J. ae He don; illus., 50 cts..... 
@ Duet ; by elps ; cl., $1.25.---- ‘England, 
cna Grant White; cl., 


Without ond ‘Within; by 
$2.00 ... The Theistic. as affected by recent 
theories; a course of lectures aabeened at Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston; by J. Lewis Diman, D.D.; cl., $2.00. 
Boston. Houghton, Miitin & Co. 

Radwant Matter ; Sh gy Sb of me mieten lectures 
and papers of Prof. kes on “ The Fourth 
State of Matter ” ; ee "Philos J. W. Queen & Co. 

America : an encyclopaedia of its histo end bi 
phy; arranged in chronological Paragraphs, with full 
account of prehistoric America and the t 
Se earliest discoveries by the Northmen to Jan. 1, 1881; 

by Stephen M. Newman, M.A. ; imperial octavo, 900 
Hh do elegantly illus. Metropolitan Block, Chicago : 

burn and Newman “Pub Cs 
ne ae Testament of Our ‘Lord and Saviour Jesus 
chr: Bc ont 4 a original Greek, naa with 
r translations compared and re- 
Olen ontaining two versions, cevenaea ta — 
or com Dn 
an, ey * and reference ; a »$ 
thilist Princess ; translated from the French} 325 
eur; cl. Chicago: Jansen, op ee een 


Collections of the best Sengs, or the best! ri, woeks, beginning July 7th. 


EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N. H. 
tions, and will be invaluable for a 
ments on dull days, at evening entertain- 


ments, and at all hours of leisure. 


EMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
Great favorite. Enlarged and improved. 


80 grand songs. 


UNSHINE OF SONG. 
_ All brightness. 68 Songs. 


EMS OF STRAUSS. 


Music always new and inspiring. 
Dance to it. $2.50 


Also many other books. 


Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


llee- 
Music. All are choice colle onne 


Address for circulars|and further information, “TUTOR,” Office i Pa 
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$2.50 | and Art Students. Industrial 


four weeks. eT a low. 


$2.50 


o Art, 


Summer Art Institute. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 

For Teachers, Superintendents, T Teachers of Drawing, | tion desired a superior teacher in classics and mathe- 

rawing, 

Oil Painting, and Modeling in Cla, 
i . Send i for 


W. Ss. GOODNOUGH, 


im ic Schools, Director of School 
Supt. Lg pete Publ + ¥ éuie 


WANTED, 
By a gentleman of experience and scholarship, a situa- 
tion to hear recitations from two to four hours daily, 
without farther care or responsibility. For the situa- 


ter - Color, | matics may be secured at moderate expense. Best of 
Ru, July 6, for | references. Address P.O. Box 939, Keene, N.H. 824tf 


irculars. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 23d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
1881, in the new college building. Clinical ipstenetion is 





Send for List! "SOLE NCE 


1881, at 487 West 


451 Washington Street, Boston. | 100 Lessons, $40. 


o& BLOCU'TION’ 





his SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, June 15 
ile es we Washington Street, Chicago, Il 1. 


iven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
ee re and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 


G*ss © OF THE DANCE. ? M I : | Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and Win- 
variety. Dance also to this. $2.50 2 * ter Quizses are tree (except tor. expense of informal to 
all matriculants of the year or further infor on 
EMS OF SCOTTION BONG: ic. $2.50 \AUTHOR OF @- address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M 
168 of the sweetest ballads ever , 323g North College Ave. and 2ist Street, PHILA. 





TABLISHED 1845. 


W.& L. E. -GURLEY, Troy, N. ¥., 
Civil Engineers’ “aid Surgjrs’ Instruments, 








“Guna a te ron yO. by Thomas Bore); 
lated from the F by 2. . Howard ; ¢l., $1.00 00. 
New York, G. P, ny 
he Correspond 


seule XVIlL den d 


American edi 
index; cl. New Yorn wun tore ith portrait add and descriptive 
Appletons’ Handbook of’ si Summer Resorts fey with rin- 


cipal routes of travel j,Fevised for 1881; 50 yy 
Appleton & ate. Oakey ; cl. "New York: D. 


Poem; by A. Mabel B, Fitch; cl. Chi- 


Address 
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MouNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


ence of Prince 7 oa yt rt som d FOUR YEARS COURSE FOR WOMEN. 
Observatory, Cabinets, and Art Gallery. 
LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES. 
Board and Tuition, $175 a Year. 


GIVEN BY 


MISS WARD, Principal, now engaged in 


VOICE CULTURE 


Instruction in Vocal Music, 


EMORY P. RUSSELL, Watertown, Mass. 
Eg Best of references given in and out of the pro-/ Sturtevant House, 
feasion, incla ae Eaching School Committees where Lr is 


Drawing yn Ey % FA Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil rs and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 

Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 





IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 





SourH HADLEY, Mass. 





ogo" Henry A. Sumner & Co. 


Largest 


Hist rey ee located, with 


+» $1.25. New ivork’ 


oak Yo Ca” | ALOAAB SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Homer B, SPRAGUE, Pb.D., Grantville, Mass. 


or creular adres Summer Normal School of 


Write to 





Circular of 
of Tokio Teoma Ae gg 1880-81... ... History 





Normal Peer... Report of Toki | Goon Trans, Vol. 1., No. 3. Address by postal, 
Toto Normal eho, Dapaaes Swe saws, Fria. of eee TAMER GOOD TIMES, 16 Hawley St., Boston, 





WANTED. 





ST. ALBANS, VT. 


STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
309 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Rooms with "Board, $9.00 é $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 cow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


areata SS ae and 29th Streets, | With re. 


Languages. 





BUREAU of EDUCATION 
N®* EN OARS . 
ss atinate of SRNR B. Sow. 
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School, will be employed as an additional instructor in the 
classical dept. Miss Mary W. Wolcott, of Wethersfield, who 
has been teaching in the school since Jan. 1, was elected to a 
permanent position in place of Miss Nellie Upson, who re- 
signed at the close of last term. The school is largely patron- 
ized by the neighboring towns, as is shown by the fact that 
the amount annually received in tuition-fees from non-resident 
pupils is more than five thousand dollars. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IUinois State Editor, J, N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLiNoIs.—In opening this department, the Illinois editor 
desires to say that he expects to present here as good a collec- 
tion of educational news items as can be found in any publi- 


cation of the country. To do this he relies not only on the 
abundance of newspaper exchanges with which he is furnished, 
but upon correspondence with the teachers of the State. — It is 
hoped that the work of this department will increase the already 
a Illinois subscription-list of this journal. 

he annual meeting of the Illinois Society of Schoo! Prin- 
cipals will be held at Rockford, July 6,7, and 8. Hotels and 
railroads make the usual reductions. 

The Dlinois Industrial University graduated a class of 46, 
June 8. This is the tenth and largest class in the history of 
the school. It has been the fortune of this class to have the 
ill-will of the undergraduates, at least so far as to secure the 
destruction of the class memorial. The first class-tree was 
tarred and feathered, a second was cut down, the third was 





ulled up, and the fourth was cut down. A fifth has recently 
Goon planted, and the seniors have been guarding it. One of 
the juniors, going recently to destroy it, was fired upon, and, 
though he was not hurt, fell from fright and was captured. 

Supt. Andrews, of Galesburg, has received from his teachers 
and friends a liberal gift of cash, with the request that he 
should spend it in a summer’s rest and recreation. 

Galesburg High School graduated its first colored alumna 
this year. About seventy of the leading citizens united in 
presenting her a gold watch and chain in honor of her success. 

Prof. Joseph Y. Bergen, of Deerfield, Mass., has been chosen 
prof. of Natural Science in Lombard Univ. 

The Illinois normal schools have both received liberal appro- 
priations from the recent Legislature. The amount for the 
Southern Normal was most rigorously attacked, but the school 
gets a larger sum than ever before. The graduates of these 
schools seem to be in good demand. The salaries at which 
these young men have engaged range, so far as we have heard, 
at from $900 to $1200. 

The Ottawa Township High School, under charge of H. L. 
Boltwood, graduated a ly class this year. The commence- 
ment exercises were held in the evening, and the ticket system 
was successfully used to control the attendance. 

Supt. E. A. Eastman, of Decatur, has held the same position 
longer than has any other teacher we know of in the State. 
He has recently been unanimously elected for the 22d year. 

Peoria Ghee continue in session till near the close of June, 
thus making 40 weeks in the school year. 

Supt. Everett, of Rock Island, at the close of his present en- 
gagement, July 31, will retire to his farm near Oskaloosa, Ia., 
and will devote himself to stock-raising. 

Candidates for State Supt. are beginning to work the poli- 
ticians for the nomination a year hence. It is yet too early to 
mention names. 








Paris laid the corner-stone of her new high School June 10. 
The pupils of the school, the secret societies, and other organ- 
izations united in the procession. 

State Supt. Slade has faithfully devoted himself to working 
up an educational exhibit for the coming State fair. He will 
doubtless achieve merited success. 

We have notice of a great many elections and reélections of 
school principals, which, on account of abundance of items, we 
must defer until we can give them in tabular form, 


InpDIANA.—Prof. J. B. Roberts, prin. of the Indianapolis 
High School for nine years past, ——— some days since, 
having completed arrangements with Hiram Hadley to open a 
first-class private school in that city in Sept. Charles E. Fish, 
of Chicopee, Mass., has been appointed prin. of the High School, 
to sueceed Prof. J. B. Roberts; and Mr. Montgomery, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., teacher of natural science, to succeed Prof. 
Brayton. The Saturday Review says: “ The removal of these 
two excellent teachers is probably for the reason that they 
‘ were not in sympathy’ with thesupt. The new teachers wil! 
be ‘in sympathy.’” It is generally understood that Prof. 
Roberts resigned to enter upon a more profitable and inde- 

ndent position; while it is also true that the supt. and Prof. 

oberts have not of late been in perfect sympatby, and so it 
was wise fot one or the other to withdraw. 


Oxn10.—Supt. William Richardson, of the public schools of 
Chillicothe, has been unanimously reélected. 

The State Assoc. of Teachers will meet this year the last 
week in June, at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie. 

Miss Dorothea Graham, of the Schoo! of Art, Delaware, will 
take charge of a “sketching excursion’? among the Virginia 
mountains, the coming vacation. 








~NEW BOOKS. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKBEN. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by Prof.| ore is a law 0 


Addressi 


R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical Sketch of The Natienal School of Elecution and Ora- 5) 
tory, established in 1873, and chartered in 1875 affords Satrew> Tepiede. 
The first volume of an authorized American edition | the most ample facilities for such culture. 
Lecturers, specialists in their depart- 
Summer Term, July 5; Fali Term, Oct. 3. 
h at home| Send for Catalogue and Pros’ 


Bjérnson and a fine portrait. $1.00. 
of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. Prof.| Teachers 
Anderson says of it: “It at once made a profound im-/ ments. 

pression, established his reputation 





and abroad, not only on account of the simple and 
lot, but also for the short, direct, pithy, saga 


charming 3171 
stylein which it was written. ....It became the corner- shakes 


Bishop 


the stu 
cution and Oratory, said: ‘“‘ The necessity for schools 
of elocution is founded on the 
God has given us organs which need development ; 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ts of the National School of Elo- 


meral law of culture. 


In Memory. J.G. WHITTIER. 


f wth and calture everywhere.’ 


- NORTON. 
J. H. BETCHEL, Sec., 


Trial by Jury in Civil Suits. 





stone of a new school of literature.” 
FRIENDS: A DUET. 


Gates Ajar,” “H 
tractive style of bin 


by 
tion, and adds to the army of her readers and admirers. 
“ Friends" will be found one of the most interestin 
and noteworthy stories she has yet written, and wil 
doubtless be in great demand for summer reading. 


The Theistic Argument as Affected by Be- 
cent Theories. mothers to select 
ms ! J.L. Diman, late Professor of History at Brown | little ones. Prof. 


Edited b 


Jniversity. Edited by Prof. Gzoree P. FisHEr, of | has furnished a book which meets just the want. 
Don’t fail to examine it before preparing for “ Ex- 


printed, and hand-| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.00. 


An important work, discussing with great ability and | bibition Day.” 
remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spencer, 

Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose views 
have gained wide currency, and whose systems are re- 
garded as more or less directly opposed to the theory of 
& personal God. The rous reasoning is clothed in 
language of great precision and beauty. 


1 Vol., 
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THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


By ELIzaABere STrvartT PHELPS, author of “ The| We have now ready the best Speaker for Primary 
In,” &c. In a new and at-| Classes yet issued, entitled 


Every new story Miss ern extends her uta- GILMORE’S 


Primary School Speaker. 


University of Rochester. 
It has been one of the great trials of teachers and 


It is beautifull 
somely bound with an illumina 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


The Portrait of a Lady. 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


ROBINS. 
Wounds. 


The Gentlemen’s 
Ladies’ Deposit. M. A. 


y Pror. J. H. GILMORE, 
HAMILTON ”’). 





pieces for declamation for the very 
Gilmore, with his well-known taste, 





cover. 


Simpson, , JULY ATLANTIC, 


READY SATURDAY. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
ineteen| Feur Days with Sanna. H. H. 
The Greek Piay at Harvard. 


What is Mythology? JOHN FISKE. 


Mischief im the Middle Ages. 
Poem, by EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Ceonutributiens to 
Doper (“ GAIL 
Sympathetic Banking. Henry A. CLAPP. 


35 cents a number, $4.00 a year. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 

hi h,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOoD TEACHERS seeckin positions 
should have Application-form. | ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


JOHN C. DODGE. | provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
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CHARLES ELIOT o 





Friends (concluded). ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. | 808, Principals, Tutors, Serene, oe mensoers of 


every grade. Aids Teachers in o 
XXV.- XXVIII. | gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH | , 
271 tf 


tne| | AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


of price, 81. Every Su 


13 Bromfield Street, Boston, Maas. 








BINDER for The Journal will be comt|/ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Seativer should pre- 
serve his Journal with a Sinder. 


8 lied with first-class Teach 
Schools without aut “we weated 





ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


By Ricsarp Grant WaITE, author of “ Words and 
Uses,” “ Every-day English,” &c. 1 vol. 
12mo. $2.00. 


This book includes, besides other the ad- 
ish life, char- 
» which have recently appeared in the | in those branches 


acter, and 
Atiantic Monthly. Itis so rich in acute and thougbt- The 


This School is o 


Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


ized for the puree of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 
c 


of Natural Science which seem best suited for public-school work. 


Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five weeks, with increased 


ful observation, and is so attractively written, that it} facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 


cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitade of readers. 


tonne DEPARTMENTS. BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, 
By Epwins D. Meap. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.00. PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 


This oo book will recall the public attention 
from the lortunate “‘ Reminiscences’ of Carlyle to 
those works of his which have long and justly been ac- 
counted classics and epoch-making books. It is a care- 
ful, thorough sa of Carlyle’s career as a writer, in 
order to estimate y his rank, characteristics, and 
value asa thinker. It will be read with interest and 
gratitade by all who admire Carlyle’s genius. 


LONGPFELLOW LEAFLETS. 311 eowtJy1 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 


The School is located at LAKESIDE, OTTAWA CO., OHIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside 

is a cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate. 

For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of ers, 
Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 

Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohic. 


throughout the United States. W { 

Will find the central location WES 
Teachers sua «'Mutuat Plan of this ap 
Agency make it the best avenue South 

i 


to situations in the 
Send stamp for application-form to 
NAT’L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, 0. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 





PaaS ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. | Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 


lies with tescoushly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


TEACHERS WANTED for different States: 5 Supts., 
$1100, $1050, $1000, $1000 ; many Principals for Acad- 
mies, Grammar and High Schools; tessors for Col- 
e 











Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. With [llustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leafiets”’ comprise short ms and prose 

persngee from oe writings. Prey are bound 

na pamphiet, are also put up in a box in sin le 
leaves for distribution in ls. Though inten 





¢ illastrations will 
and households. 


make them attractive in libraries 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on| 312 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
rimarily for schools, their delightful character and 2. Supplies Teachers with Positions 


ee Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DomEsTIO BuILpING, Corner of Broadway and 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of the 
best Schoo 


e 
1 Bes Universities, and Normal Schools,—Preparatory, 
Classics, Mathematics, Music, Modern Lan e8, etc. ; 
a number of Primary Teachers; Lady Teachers for 
— and French, Singing; etc. The season opens 
finely. 25 calls in two days. Almost every mail brings 
some calls. Good Teachers should send stamp for ap- 
plication-form, at once. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
322 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
uested 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Summer Course in German. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


wanting Teachers, are req to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, BosTON. 


WT for th stem of Penmanshi 
Potusted Maps ier the Binckitard, a4 sot 





1. Biblical EB ion. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 
Mus. MEHLBACH, Pr de te winienaisl © Boudies of the Stare By H. W. Warren, D.D. 17. Roper Asche ond John Sturm. Glimpses of Ed. 
someet op Lawevacts,” 1s 8q., Boston, | 2* Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. in 16th Century. By W. F. Phelps, A.M. C tal Appli ation 
Mass., will give a Summer Course in her German De. ‘Vincent. 18. Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. atalogues on Appilc ‘ 
mw tough ADE Ade 5: Greek History.” By J. H, Viscsat eer’ D-D- | 18. The Book of Books, | By J. M. Free Vee Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp-) 
; * .H. , D.D. . . . i. Vin D. — 
Ly oe Seaies © Kony Fie, ES 7. Memorial #2 the Chautauqua Literary and at anerteae itery By J. L- Harlbat, AM’ ~ Il. pete | we (144 pp. 
s accommodated : - Biblical Biology. 7 idan _ ~~ t 
Fee 9} —> ‘ tod tn hor delightfully 8. What ‘oted ben Think of the Bible. By L. T.| 24. Canadian History. ", (oath Lh ~ peered a and Chemical Apparatas (198 PP») 
particulars address, until July ist, as above.  322¢ - 3a. TE, Tabeomaale. By eae aiden: D:D., LL.D. 





i 
HAVE A BINDER POR HIS JOURNAL.|1 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR @1,|'5- Prebel. By 





POSTPAID, Address thie Office. oe 296 


9. William Bryant. 
10. What is Education? By Wm. ¥. Phelps, A.M. 


[ELVERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD\ {3 perniee gy Phelps: AM. 
4. Horace Mann. 


- By 


-F. 
F 


. AM. 
Py Prof. Wm.  Phel A.M. 
Prot: Wm. F. Phelps, A.M.’ 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





hn C. Hil 
27. Readings from Ancient Classics. 
28. Manners and Customs of Bible Times. By J. M. 


$9 Pn ny — D.D. >. 
. Man's tguity cam . M.S. Terry, D.D. 
30. The World of ‘~ boy = K. Carroll. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 n(1) 9294 Chestant t., Philadelphis- 


if you wish to 
END for our Grand —— ght ‘address, 
SE OURNAL, 16 Hawley Bt., Boston, Mass. 
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‘SPENCERIA 


PENS 





STEEL 
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In 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 

















BAKER, P 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 


Over One Million in Use. 

















SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Kg Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. 4) 
o Agents Wanted to present our improved School material. 
ur new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


RATT & CO, 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 


BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Kindergarten Material, 





&e. 
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OILET CO, } 2720 8: %EW Yore, 


e Purest and Best Cosmetics. 


LINDA T 





Beauty Cream, for Tan, by mail........,.... $ .25 | Velvet Cream, for effects housew 

Mayic Reinette, for Wrinkles, by express.... 1.00 | Complexion Mask, supreme Senntiber, = #300 
Rose Wine, for a by express.......... 1 Cosmetic Gloves, for the hands, by mail..... 3.00 
Liquid Coraline, for Lips and Cheeks, byexp. .50| Creme de Camille, natural enamel, by exp., 1.00 
Depilatory, for Superfluous Hair, 6 -50 | Clover Dew, for Moth-patches, by exp........ 1.00 
Aramola, for Offensive Perspiration, “ -560 | Luceral, instant relief, by mail. ............- 250 


Desciptive price list of our SOCIENTIFICALLY-PREPARED COsMETIOS mailed free. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method anda the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 





This is no new-fangled book, setting at defiance all that age and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- | ~ 


mon-sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, are alik - 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary quaite apediiienday was to re toes aby Damm on 
Price to School Officers and Teachers, 4@ cemts, postage paid 


Address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PATENT ARITHMETICAL FRAME, 


(REPRESENTED IN THAIS CUT), 
Consists of eighteen slats, which revolve, having on each 
side eight figures, large enough to be read at a distance of 
forty feet, and giving over half a million examples in 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Decimals, 
Federal Money, and Reduction, without the necessity of 
the teacher writing a figure on the blackboard. School 
officers, by putting it into their schools, say to teachers, 
“We furnish you the means with which to teach our 
children practically for business,’’ and this is just what 
intelligent teachers desire to do. If any hesitate because 
of expense, let such consider how little it costs for each 
of the many hundreds taught from it, 


FOR IT IS NOT WORN OUT BY HANDLING, 


as books are, but is as good for future classes as for the 
present. It costs, with Key, $5.00. 

Several teachers who have used this apparatus have ex- 
pressed themselves as follows: ‘‘ We are using it with 
great satisfaction.’’ ‘I can do the work of two men with 
it.” “In fact I could not get along without it ;”’ etc. 


JOHN GOULD, Manuf’r. 


_ Also manufacturer of SCHOOL FURNITURE AND APPARATUS, MAGIC LANTERNS, and dealer 
in SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
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72 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
te SEND FOR CATALOGUE. : 324 ¢ 











Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERIOAN OZONE GENERATOR, a simple 

Prt apparatus for the generation of UzoNnE, which is Natare’s great disinfectant. OZONE effectually 

mal ys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors. All scientists agree that no disease can exist in a 
‘aignant form where OZOn« is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us: 


HEKTOGRA PH COMPANY, New York: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., MARCH 25, 1881. 
am tally ry :— Having used the American Ozene Generator for several days in my school-room, I 
ant and persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it, The atmosphere of the room Is at all times pleas- 
schools : om free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especially for 
in te i in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of teachers to avail themselves of such an important aid 
Tecting the evils arising from vitiated air. Truly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


&@™ Send for descriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorities. 


Ozone Generators are supplied in two sizes ; HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
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A new and excellent system of Double Entry 
Book-keeping—simple, concise and thoroughly prac- 
tical, ladiegeasablo to book-keepers and business 
men as a book for reference. It is the only book pub- 
lished from which any person can obtain a thorough 
knowledge of Double Entry Book-keeping without 
the aid of ateacher. Prin in two colors on good 
paper, handsomely and substantially bound. Price 
(postpaid), $2. Address J. H. Goodwin, 1217 
Broadway, New York City. Please state paper in 
which you saw this advertisement. (Cut this out.) 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








“4 Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTING 


Paying work all summer will do well to correspond 
with the editor of “ Progress of Science.”’ 


235 Washington Street, Boston. 
SALARY after a successful trial. 321 


WANTED, 








successfully. Every man will be fully trained and 
shown how to do the business required of him. A guar- 
antee will be paid from the start to men who can please 
me, Give age, experience, and salary wanted. 
JAMES L, JOHNSON, 
323 c Springfield, Maas. 





tavo Large Ty pe Edition, with a 
Complete. History of its Re- 
vision,and of all former Versions. 


a d TheLargest and Finest Royal Oc- 


; Complete Outfit et- 
100 illustrations Pee ane dees 


n Steel and Wood aid. t5. ¢ 
by, Dor and other N PW Jones BOS. & CO., 
celebrate ts. n le 
It Sella Faster and ~~ -——1-4-—.— - 
s Better than any 
r 


Pay 

other edition. Send fo 
Outfit at once. Do 
not Delay. Sccure 
Territory Now. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR A BUSINESS that is a 
manent and profitable. $25 
to $60 a week is now being made regularly, introducing 
Dr. Tiffany's new superb volume. Eminent critics say 
of it: “It does your house great honor.” —J. W. For- 
ney. “It is a superb volame.”—Howard Crosby. 
“It contains the brightest gems of literature.” — Robt. 
Lowry ‘No more valuable or beautiful volume has 
ever been issued.” —Journal of Education. A cer- 
tain success for capable canvassers, men and ladies. 
For particulars address RUSSELL & HEN DERSON, 
10 Federal Street, Boston. 323 d 


AGENTS WANTED si%" sock. 


Containing the 
»mplete 
every - 
import- 
ance i inter- 
estin theHistory 
and —— 
of the NTIRE 
March 5th, 1881. 


Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINENT, do to . u 
STEPHEN M. NEW™ 
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~ Teachers Wanted 
To Fill Vacancies. 72,2": bo 


competent Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the West 
and South. Address IRA M. PRICE, Cor. Sec’y N. W. 
Ed. Bureau, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 324d 


TEACHERS WANTED fe mst 


ring and 
Summer. For full particulars address J. 0. MeCURDY 





A gents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


HISTORY of WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 








Edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. Illustrated with a large number 


Three men of decided ability to learn how to canvass of fine steel portraits. In view of the at- 


tention this subject is now attracting, the 
work is certain to meet with a large sale. 
I@~ Liberal terms made with Agents. 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


Or, Leg & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Gen’l Ag’ts for N.E., Boston, Maas. 324 b 


TEACHERS wanrine 


the BEST and MOST RAPID SELLING 
BOOK LOOK ope nmeny, this season 4 
Agents, who can clear large wages wit 
certainty aes T hy iS add nae to their = 
ary, and a@ e same me see © 
country in all its glory, WA should lose no 
time, but secure territory for FO thia work 
if they intend to canvass and 





make mo- 


during vacation. 
Ladies or gentlemen B U Ss H Ni ESS. 
who have any thought of such business, send for vur 
Special Terms to Teachers, and you will be abundantly 
rewarded by addressing e 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Publisher, 
61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., 


321 f or Concord, N. H. 


VACATION. 


Attention, Teachers! 


AGENTS WANTED! 





Valuable Commissions in Premiums or 
Money. Active Teachers will find % for 
their interest to correspond with us. For 
information, terms, circulars, and spect- 
men copies, address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager of Subscription Dept. of THE JOURNAL, 
303 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





& 00., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AGEN ES 
WANTED 





ror Mitchell’s Atlas of the World. 








This nificeat Atlas contains 130 accurate Maps 





No. 1....$3.50, - $5.00. 
Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 


Headquarters for New England, $ AROH ST., BOSTON; Obicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON ST. cow 


| of the world on a large scale. It is the best and cheapest 


address the Publishers: BRADLEY & CO., 66 North 


latest surveys, revised to 1881, of all the countries 
from ietemt iblished, For circalar with full particulars 


Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 325 d 
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EDUCATION. 

















LATE -PUBLICATIONS. 











Tetie. 
Military History of U.S. Grant. Vol. 3. Subse. + 


Forms of Practice and Pleading in Actions, N. Y. State, Abbott 
- ° : - Edwards 


psia. . - . 
Chaneing Centenary. - - - - - 
Elementary Algebra. - - . . . 

A Child of Nature. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 189. - 


Correspondence. - - 
Electricity in its Applications to Medicine. . 
Nez Perce Joseph. - - - 

Alton Thorpe. Cheap edition. - - - 
Mrs. Geoffrey. - - 

Xariffa’s Poems. New edition. - . - 
History of Christianity. New issue. - - 
Kings, Queens, and Barbarians. New edition, enl. 
Sinner and Saint. - 
So as by Fire. - - - - - - 
The Lances of Lynwood. New edition. - - 
Alice. Seaside Lib., No. 1001. - 

Venetia. “ es 999. - - - 
Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. Seaside Lib., No. 1013. 
History of d. Pt. 6. “ “ 
Katherine's > o “« 996. 
New Testament. Comparative edition. - 
Broken Thoughts. - - 
Literary V' Vol. I. and II. 
Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. 
French Method. on ; - 
Comparative y. New issue. - - 
Geographical Staaies New issue. . - - 
Fresenius’ Quantitative Analysis. - - ° 
Resources of Southwestern Virginia. - - - 
Plane and Analytic Geometry. - : - 
Bicycle Tour in England and Wales. - - - 
Fly-fishing in Maine Lakes. New edition. 


i 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Badeau D Appleton & Co, N Y $6 50 
Baker, Voorhis & Co, N Y 6 75 
Presley Blakiston, Phila 15 
Bellows Geo H Ellis, Boston 2 
Wentworth Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 
Buchanan Harper & Bros, N Y 
Talleyrand o o os 
Bartholow H C Lea’s Sons & Co, Phila 
Howard Lee & Shepard, n 2 
Janney J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
és “ “ 60, 1 
, “ “ “ 1 
Abbott D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2 
Gilman es « “ 1 
Hopkins “ “s “6s 1 
Sidney “ “ “ i 
1 


“ “ “ 


Yonge 
Bulwer-Lytton New York News Co, N Y 
Dis: “oe oe “ 


| RESSSSSSSZSUASSSVSRRRSSSHSSTasas 


raeli 

“ “ it) 

Macaulay “oe “ “ 

Parr “ “ “ 
Porter & Coates, Phila 1.50, 1 
B— G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 1 
Bushnell Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y ea, 1 
Miiller a “ “ 2 
Duffet Van Antwerp, B & Co, Cincin 1 
Ritter “ “ “ 1 
“ce “e “e “ 1 
Allen John Wiley & Sons, N Y 6 
Bo d “ “ “ g 
Br 2g8 “ “ “ 1 
Chandler A Williams & Co, Boston 3 
Stevens “ “ “ 1 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TEACHERS find well-managed vacation ex- 
cursions a necessity in these days when there 
is a demand that they acquaint themselves 
with the leading geographical features and 
prominent points of picturesque interest within 
a vacation radius of their field of labor ; and 
they require absolutely first-class conveniences 
and fare, with the best companionship, under 
the constant attention of men expert in guid- 
ance and genial in manner; and all these are 
offered by the Raymond party, which is to do 


Lake Memphremagog and the White Mountains 
for half what it would cost to take the same 
trip otherwise, and in better shape than it 
could be done singly. They have, also, an ex- 
cursion via New York, Hudson River, Sara- 
toga, Lakes George and Champlain, to Montreal 
and Quebec. 


WE invite the attention of such of our read- 
ers as may desire to secure the services of a 
gentleman of large experience, a graduate of a 
leading New-England college, and a thorough 
teacher, as a private tutor to fit students for 
college, or as an instructor in Greek and Latin 


in a classical schoo] or academy, to the card in 
this number of THz JoURNAL. Hisreferences 
are unexcelled, and testimonials from a leading 
State superintendent, and president of a college, 
and other particulars will be furnished by apply- 
ing by letter, or in person, to “‘ Tutor,” at the 
office of THE JOURNAL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





On the first page of THz JouRNAL will be 
found the announcement of an important text- 
book, published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., New York: Harrison Hume, 14 Milk 
St., New-England agent, Boston. The new 
Bryant & Stratton Common-School Bookkeep- 
ing embraces Single and Double Entry, and is 


admirably adapted to individual and class in- 
structiop in schools and academies; was pre- 
pared by S. S. Packard, the proprietor of one 
of the most successful business colleges in this 
country, known as Packard’s New-York Busi- 
ness College; and H. B. Bryant, the founder of 
the Bryant & Stratton chain of business col- 
leges. The plan of this book is excellent. It 
teaches the practical lessons of bookkeeping in 
the most direct and positive way. 


WE desire to call the special attention of our 
readers to the card of J. H. McAllister, 45 Nas- 
sau St., New York, on the second page of Tue 
JOURNAL. This well-known house offers the 
most complete assortment of microscopes, ac- 
cessories, telescopes, and magnifying-glasses 
in this country. They furnish a special assort- 
ment of cheap microscopes and magnifying- 
glasses for students in botany. Special terms 
are offered to classes who order an outfit of 
these valuable instruments. The Youth’s 
Microscope, a neatly finished instrument in 
French polished case, two glass slips, and a pre- 
pared object-forceps, etc., is sold by McAllister 
for $2.50; the popular Parlor Microscope for 


$5.00, which is a miniature model of the most 
appoved and modern pattern. The animalcules, 
cowmonly present in pond water, the pollen of 
flowers, etc., can be well cheers ond studied 
with oa Mr. ap Naturalists’ Micro- 
scope is a new pattern, just introduced, and 
too Gaul af oneal tinea ne ca ee 
the study of history, who wish a neat, 


ae instrument, with good optical and 
mechanical arrangements, for $10.00 ; 8 sme, 
with addition of 48 prepared objects, $15.00. 
He has also optical instruments of all kinds at 
the lowest prices for really good articles. Send 
for his fully illustrated catalogue, as above. 


WE invite the attention of school officers to 
the card of Emory P. Russell, Watertown, 
Mass., in THe JOURNAL. Mr. Russe)l has had 
a large experience as an instructor of music in 
public schools, and his system of teaching has 


proved very successful. His method of Voice 
Building rests upon a truly scientific basis. He 
is prepared to receive individual pupils, begin- 





ning the study of music, as well as to give les- 
sons to advanced students. For full particu- 
lars, terms, etc., address as above. 

A RAILROAD ENGINEER in the employ of the 
C. M. & St. Paul R. R., has been grievously 


affected with diabetes for six years. He took 
four boxes of Kidney-Wort, and now writes 
that he is entirely cured. Geta box or boitle 
and try it.— Tribune and mq 








Tf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 














Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 








LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth - 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 PULTON 8T., N, =, 


BURR'S LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 
To Ald the Student, Scholar Gerayman Lawyer 
Physician, Editor, Author, Teac er, Pupil, a7 
and all Lovers of Books. 
AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 
OR FUTURE USE. 

All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinations cut in thamb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It has a combination for every 
word and name in all languages. Convenient, saves time, 
labor, money, and vexation. Printed on fine writing 

per, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page, 

and in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 stvles and 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and ny ene Py Nein Also Indexes made ex- 
pressly use ysicians and Lawyers. Inde 
of any size made to order. Agents waned. For _ 


particulars and —— pegee address 
THE J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO., 
318 h Hartford, Conn. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Pive Years’ Musical Course. 

ge thematios, nb Lan a 
and the Sciences. i 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 














oe REL ROWARD, nan 


1 


ONSPECTUS iisrony “A Wonderful Work.” 
cS Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT, 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00, IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Address GRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
321 Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 





The Cyclopaedia War. 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the largest and most important 
literary work this country and the century have seen. It is the Library of Universal 
Knowledge, large type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 10 per cent. more matter 
than Appletons’ Cyclopedia, at less than one-fifth its cost, and 20 per cent. more than John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, at a little more than one-fourth its cost. F 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which forms the basis of the Library of Universal Knowledge 


(the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as a portion of its contents), is the 
British and European scholar- 


laborious product of the ripest . 
ship. It has developed through V ictory a century of Cyclopwedia-making; 
its various editions having been many times revised, in succes- 


sive years, till it has come to be universally recognized, by those competent to judge, as stand- 
ing at the very front of great aggregations of knowledge, and better adapted than any other 
Cyclopedia for popular use. It contains such full and important information as the ordinary 
reader, or the careful student, is likely to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, however, is a foreign production, 


edited and published for a for- eign market, and could not be 
expected to give as much prom- Hor The inence to American topics as 
American readers might desire. To supply these and other de- 
ficiencies, a large corps of American editors and writers have added important articles 
upon about 15,000 topics, covering the entire field of human knowledge, bringing the whole 
number of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to about 40,000. Thus the work is 
thoroughly Americanized, and the Library of Universal Knowledge becomes at once the 
latest and most complete Encyclopedia in the field, at a mere fraetion of the cost of any 
similar work which has preceded it. 
7 of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. In half 
Price Russia, sprinkled edges, $20.00. In half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. In 
full library sheep, marbled edges, $25.00. 
The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopsedia lies especially in the 
fact that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and cul- 
ture. It is really a library of universal knowledge. It 


a 
ily within th 
brings a liberal education Re V olution. oun WA merelipten 


of every plough-boy of the n 
of the city. Every farmer and every mechanic in the land owes it to himself and to his 
children that such a Cyclopedia shall henceforward form a part of the outfit of his home. 
To the professional man, and every person of intelligence, in every walk of life, a Cyclo- 
pedia is a necessity. 

Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown rich (it is said that the Ap- 
pletons have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclopedia), from the 
sale of their high-priced publications, are not pleased that their monopolies are broken and 
their power overthrown. Of course the book-agents and booksellers who have been used 
to getting from 40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these high-priced books, are not 


$10,000 Rewar so well pleased to sell the Library of 


Universal Knowledge on 15 per cent. 

commission, though those who are not 
short-sighted discover that their own interests, after all, are identical with the interests of 
thé people, and their real profits, in the end, are increased, by the immense sales which 
result from meeting the people’s wants. The majority of booksellers, however, are better 
pleased to slander than to sell this and our numerous other standard and incomparably 
low-priced publications. But the Literary Revolution has always looked to the people, in 
whose interests it is, for its patronage, and it has never looked in vain, as our more than 


one million volumes printed last year To Club Agents. 


(this year being increased to probably 
more than two millions), abundantly 
prove. You can order the Cyclopedia directly from us, and by uniting with your neigh- 
bors and friends, you can secure club rates as follows: 

A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets of the 
Cyclopedia ; and a discount of 15 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more sets at one time. 


As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work promptly and vigor- 
ously, each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we propose 
to distribute $10,000 in special premiums, as follows, in addition to the regular discount 
to clubs: 


. to be distributed equally among the first 500 club agents who send us 
$5,000 Reward clubs of not less than five subscribers, after June 15th and before Sep- 
tember ist, 
in addition to the first $5,000 to be distributed among the 100 club 
$5,000 Reward agents who, during the same time, send us the largest number of sub- 
scribers, not less than twenty in number, the amount to be distributed 
proportionately to the whole number of subscribers which each of the 100 club agents may send us. 

The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded tous. The first $5,000 named Will be dis- 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are received, and the remaining $5,000 will be distributed 
promptly on t. lst. The names of the persons receiving these rewards will be printed, with the amounts 
received by each, and the list sent to all the club agents entering into competition for them. Subscribers 
must be actual purchasers for individual use, to entitle the club agent to the rewards under this offer, and 
not booksellers or agents who buy to sell again. 

Persons desiring to raise clubs may send to us at once for sample volumes, if they desire, in the various 
styles of wey 4 paying us 75 cents for the volume in cloth, $1.00 for the volume in half Russia, sprinkled 
edges, and $1.25 for the volume in library sheep. Orders for the full sets will be filled by us with the 
utmost promptness, within our ability to manufacture, beginning not later than July 10th, orders being 
filled in the order of their receipt by us. 

Specimen pages of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge” will be sent free upon request. Descrip- 
tive a of our large list of standard publications, with terms to clubs, and illustrated pamphlet 
describin k-making and type-setting by steam, will be sent upon application. Remit by bank draft, 
money-0o: ’ etter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage-stamps. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER. mes b 764 Broadway, New York. 


Ber CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘fit 








= Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


<C Ota Tr AX 


Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curg yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY,OHIO. 








A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 
Illustrating “‘ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $3.50. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NAfUBAL HisToRY Store, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue list of New Books announced in this 
number of THE JOURNAL, by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, has never been surpassed 
by this celebrated house. For the coming va- 
cation the books of this firm will be found to 
furnish just the reading teachers and others 


desire. The Atlantic Monthly for my 4 is 
ready, and the table of contents, found in Tux 
JouRNAL will convince our readers of its ex- 


cellence. 


Our readers will please notice the new card 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary. This world-re- 
nowed institution offers a four-years’ course 
for the higher education of women. It hasa 
new and admirably-equipped Observatory, a 
Library of 10,000 volumes, Cabinets, and Art 
Gallery. The location is unequaled for health 


and picturesque Ee Board and tuition 
are only $175 a year. For full particulars ad- 
dress Miss Ward, Principal, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

ImpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and ee perday. Euro- 
pean plan ; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city, 315 zz 


SwasEY’s BLACKBOARDS.—‘“‘ In my experi- 
ence J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows 
how to make a blackboard.”’ 

F. W. PARKER, 
Late Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass, 


Hea.y’s TONIC PILLS are an invaluable Veg- 
etable Compound for severe periodical pains, 
cramps, and spasms incidental to women. 


For round text hand, and for a pen to stand 
hard usage, try Esterbrook’s Exquisite No. 50, 
Ask your stationer for them. 








ay ae ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 








in Colors 


A SILK BANNERS anaétiat 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 

















The Literary 
Revolution. 


To keep in good humor the le who delight 
in good Rost; to wake up the slow | liers who 
are inclined to go to sleep in the r, of, 
= . m, in the winter; and to, brevent our 

en e 
ers,from for- Chea Books. ntive us, 
we have concluded to pu a few more cheap books. 
If we are to name him at ot, St, nae, of coures, | 
Shakespeare feist with the inmortal 
you either his “Merchant of Venice” or ‘‘ Hamlet,” or 

of his fourteen dther principal plays, in beau- 


any one 
tiful type, for 8 cents. At h 
the ree Cents 
Macaulay's" Life of Pre teviok the Great,” former atte 
1s « Carlyle’s “Robert -Burns,” or Lamartine’s 
Washington Irving.” id 
W ings " wonderful, 4 htful ee 
insccendloie 8 k,”” which contains the incom- 
fave fora dime. Pocwke caine | rice A Dime. 
2 om Brown 3 Royle. ihe bet ey 
you eam have nm, except Crusoe,” w 
charm those who 


as 
i eri 
5XoH 
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DIRECTORY. 


Coll , Pr Schoo 
Normal Schools, poe = es, &c. * 





; COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. ight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. A: the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as. W. STRONG, Pres. 








RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 


[9i4 COLLEGE. Grinnell Jowa. Six Courses of 
. or es an ntlemen. ses, $123 
—$192. Guo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. Pome oe 


ee PROFESSIONAL. | 2 
PREDERICK ©. ROBERTSON, 
303 














(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
3% Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. — 


A488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


SPall co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 





Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
ents. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGAT, 

Princ,, Freeman Place, Beacon Street, » Mass, 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. iz 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW Y 
U/ IER EW YORK, 








ent, For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
W Address Prof. C.O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 








INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Becare, Boston, Mass. 201 

ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Cuas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Li and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized by 











N. H. half the States in the Union, 
mM OnooTtT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CFor catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





For © or info on, » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal 101 a 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororstTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. (late Deacon mouse), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, % 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sete tao tame,” ‘& pected d Ad 
Regular course oO years. aR 5 
vanced Course for 8) al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


om TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 














For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Bees. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTt. 183 














PREPARATORY. 


EACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 525 dail 
[-NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F pg aS o rt hong Scientific Behools, and 
or Business. Experienced teachers a out. 
ES) 


jal teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings. 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GoFF, Princi \e ZL 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding 

















School for both sexes. moderate, 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80s 
'H ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
(tebe College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M stic Bridge, 
M cx. A pleasant home, with thorough ae i 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. 





A BURY ACADEMY, St. Johns , Vt., 
+ oe advan for Classical and 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70% 


English and Classical School. 
Ww". ee ee » Mm 4 W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 
pr? V. BRYANT ¢ STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
_ PROVIDENCE, RL 














» Portland Me, 


$5 0 $20 adeasinome, Sa 





practical business course. 
Arete Es ty Radvening T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


EDUCATION. 


Publishers. | 
JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopedia 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 


Planned by HORACE GREELEY. 


Editers-in-Chief : 
FREDK. A. P,. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Columbia College, New York. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, Pu. D., LL. D., Prof. of Geology 
and Physical Geography, College of N. J. 

Kt has 31 Eminent Department Editors, 
and 2,000 Contributors from All Parts of the World. 

* JOHNSON’S,—better in —, more in quantify, 
and half the price of Appletons’ ,—is THE BEST.” —REV. 
Dr. KEELER. 

Complete in FOUR and EIGHT volumes. 
THOUSANDS or HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 

‘** Authority for the next half century.”—CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D. 

“ By far the best.”—ALEx. H. STEPHENS, LL.D. 

“ The best we have,”—WkENDELL PHILLIPS, LL.D. 
“ The encomiums are just.””—Ezra ABBOT, LL.D. 

** It is a peerless work.”’—J. H. SEELYE, LL.D. 

“ Nothing superior to it.”—Joun G. WHITTIER. 
“Comprehensive, compact, and correct.”—ROBERT 
C. WINTHROP, LL.D, 


For Circulars or terms to Agents, address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 ets, each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 
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No.1, Sugar. By W. J. Rours, A.M. 

No. 2, The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 
No.3. TheEnglish Language. By W.J. RoLFE, A.M. 
No, 4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. LincoLy. 
No. 5. The Employment of Time, By CHAS. SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun as a Worker. BY . J. Roure, A.M. 
No.7. About Combustion. By W. J. Rours, A. M. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cyclopadia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH, 
With Illus. and —. 
By A.C. Morrow, Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & 8ONS 
309 zz 87 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR, Edited by A. Chalmers, Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing pag re: paw of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 
HOW 
TO 











National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTgss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Sor Yr kinds. 
YES & CO., 


SAVE 


M QNE Y. 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


Object - Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 








I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
Ii. Mineral Kingdom, oo 6 ae 
Kit. Animal Kingdom, e644 6 


Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 


Designed to illustrate the uses of, various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 





‘* A valuable work,’’—W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


‘6 Will make itself a necessity to all interested 
in education.’’—Mo. REPUBLIOAN. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
UNIVERSAL CATALOCUE. 


Vel. aEE., issi, now Beady. 


descriptions of all Educational Institutions 
| yee thiengheut the United States, — more 
than 3,300 in all. 
Also fall list of EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, direc- 
tory of STATE SOHOOL OFFICERS, synopsis of PUBLIO 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, &c. 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 81. 

. ©. BM. EVANS & C@O., 
POLYTECHNIC BUILDING, 


319 b 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WEEK. stbemscediy nee. Costly 
outit free. Sddrese TRUE & Angusta, 


$72 


BLANCHARD'S 
HISTORICAL MAP of UNITED STATES. 


Size, 58 x64 inches. 
Price, with 323-page Pamphlet, $5,00. 


On receipt of price, this map will be sent by express, 
charges paid, and may be returned in good order, and 
the money will be refunded, if not satisfactory. 

For description of the map, see highly commendatory 
notice of it in No. 22, page 374, of this journal. 

Much time and money have been given to the prepa- 
ration and issue of this men by Mr. Blanchard, its 
editor and publisher, and high credit has been given 
him for it. The great care taken to erecere the facts 
for his “ Discovery and Conquests of the Northwest,” 
must be good evidence of ita faithful aosnpens. The 
Pamphlet, which has been highly commended by such 
distinguished educators as Hon. John G. McMynn, of 
Racine, Wis., will be sent to any address, on receipt of 


10 cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 
JOHN H. ROLFE, General Agent, 
324 ¢ 117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 





The Three Successes of the Year 


—_——-¢6-———___ 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLapg, 
Editor of Good Times. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux,; Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


1 Volame. iémo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 





Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs, M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume, i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 
By Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 
Prin, Nat, Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 
1 Volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 








«*» Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular 8S. 8. Singing Book. 


MORNING 


Sentiment! 
ce PRICE UNCHANGED. 
$30 per 100; 


ities LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and quality of both WorDs and Music! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other 8. S. Singing-books. 


It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT. 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 
Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND U8 35 
OTS. and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 
Ss, W. STRAUB, 
Room 41, McCormick Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sweetest 
Melodies! 
Richest 


314m 





Stationery and 
Engraving 
Department. 


Engraved Invitations of ali kinds for 


COLLEGE, CLASS, and SOCIETY 


requirements, executed in the most approved style 
and at moderate prices. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


for any work, and any needed information freely 
given. 


Correspondence Invited. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
812 Broadway, near Iith Street, 

311 tf NEW YORK. 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the Row Bogtes Dawe 
of Education, yey by 
Boston, Mass. W a 
our method 











rcthed af doing pannce. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 25. 























The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Sovincer. Schoo! Beaders. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbes’s Histories. 
tickne a Pen and wouans Cow og 


Medel -Boeks aay — > Rog 
Primary ¢ 34 =. + - ng Copies). 
Wouennaite 


VYoumans’s oe 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


WHICH ARE: 


Aegina New Seo 


Quackenben's Lessens in Language, Gram- 


Tr, and Com tien. 
Krasi’s ‘i Drawing on 
Primers of 


Science, Mistery, and Literature. 


Art ef Schoo! Management. 
Ballard’s Pieces tes k. 
Ballard’s Words, and Werd-Writer. 





Hadley’s pen tah Grammar. Ete., Etc., Ete. ae 
Catalogue of all School Publications, Standard Text-Books for eve 
ausntlens a im ee“ y, from ou Primary Schools fo College oo Univeraties tent Past- paid om application. Liber 
D. APPLETON & 00, Publishers, {cg2oyi ees © ayy 8.104 4 tar, 
A.S. BARNES & COQ, |!VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
. 753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, SNE 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. Townsend's Sherter Course in Governm't. 
The National Teachers’ Library, | (tes oni ee or Histury 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. Swinton's Word Book Series ; 


Standard Library Books, 
: Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., Xc. 
aa Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 


Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton's a 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
az 26 14 Milk Street, Boston. 








gM. M. CABLE. 33 Breomficid St., Boston. 
New Editions 


MITCHELL'S 22! 
NEW ollers, 
Now ready. 
ing sores 2. OUTLINE 
wart MAPS 
AND e 
THE NEW __ .. wore 
AMERICAN? *'80xis: 
os. pers. READING 
“and Comp CHARTS. 


and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 13+ Brostvey 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s te Maaasovtes and Hist’1 Beaders; 
Elistery of Beome ; 

Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French ap nd 

Reed and ty ay G& Lesseous in Eng- 

lish and Lessons in English; 
Hiutchisen’s ysiclegy and Hy 
WILLIAMS, ° ABRAM BROWN, 

"is Madioon Bt. Chiongs.. 111 Devonshire St., Boston 





G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 

Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 

Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 

Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 
KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin S5q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World, 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Casar.— The Tem- 
-— vey | VItll. — Richari Il. — Richard ILI. — 
beth Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Nothb- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King —s Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 
Editor of the “Now Vartorum Shakespeare’: «in my 
itor of the “New “: “ie Mg 
apaien Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
oroughly admirable. Noone can examine these vol- 
ames and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which they 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. 0. STOOKIN, 





.| 4gt. for New Eng., 47 Franklin St., Boston, Ma 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield %t., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, - &f Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of hools, Gloucester, Mass. 


&@™ Specimen copics VC ceuts each. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubeogue, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St. Phila. 


WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, . - § .60 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS, . . 1.25 
The extensive use of the Manual in Schools and col- 

leges is the best evidence of its excellence as a drill- 

book. It is brief, comprehensive, practical, and cheap; 
and farther proof of its merits is to be found in its very 
mphatic endorsement by teachers of elocution, and by 
leaking educators throughout the country. Examina- 
tion conten mailed on receipt of two-thirds price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 0O0., 
19and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of 31.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘pecs 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. | x 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biogra hical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LWVRICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, sel and arrauged by Henry Casor 
LopGE. 61,25. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
SAMUEL ELtor, late Supt. of Roston Schools. 327 
sik’ 's fully illustrated. $1.00. 
ORIES FROM TIRE ARABIAN 

iGuTs. Edited by Dr. Exrot. Illus. 60 cts. 
o1x POPULAR TALES. istand2i Ser. Ed- 
ited by H. Capor LonGe. Lllus. 20 cts. each. 
SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series, Fally illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Beep» Inductive Grammar. 
ae eoes. School Hist. of the U. S, 








Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s indaetive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 


Smith’s Practical Music r. 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 0O.'S 











tueeiataiommensin ieee Lt 

jielegy 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physica panes 4 is 
Rescoe’s Lesseus in E - Chem » 1.10 
Jonew Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
see* tng pom A ew | in Legic, Ae 
peove wep Lessons 2 conn hysics, 1.10 


Educational 
154 a 22 a6 don Mew F 














MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Voce! Cymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S Hew Grammars. | 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematice. | MEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE’S American leurs. adr -* - gy 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. aoe 





poenree. AINSWORTH & = 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’ 
Biaseserc™ See Drawing Series.” ane 
Graded ag Blanks. 
de aaa 


Cpeseye Greek 





on era 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00. , Publishers 
PHILADELPHR 

following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Sanford’s eg meant Algebra. 

Haldeman’s a ogy. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 

Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





Adams’s Improved Arithmet: +“ . >» oe 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy Snell), 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
preston Bookk Ing. - 1.65 

‘cott’s Manual of Uni States His 55 
Scott’s Review History of the sented © 70 
“Zachos’s New American Speaker, 1,65 








THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


BBo, GOO... 0 ccc cceciesececcccccescve $1;75. 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





L. PRANG & CO., 
Arr anp EpvcaTionat PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Eudustrial Drawing 
— for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
| een supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Pu 

oels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


on Dee Spe Miistory Series. For schools 
Animals and poe represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


” pines American Chremes. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for “Sioe'G 





Pesnaene Deckee Atlases (1 Onis), So00 bee 
Sage of Series (ao = Fa $ 74 


Series (18 vols.), 1 25 
En) . 


ells Sao Classics 


Tretand’s Pocket Classical Boned, 75 

Kiemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hathetios, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economica. 1.785 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on licatio: 
to the Publishers” — _ ‘ 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Commen School Literature. 
L.leyd’s Literature for Lith Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 
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O | licited. Address the 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational i Publications, 


Guyot’s New Sn 
"Guyot's Wall Ps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
meee Physics, 
mney’s Zoologies, 
end 5 many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Bosten. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. H1GG1Ins, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ROONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy , 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50, 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher's Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALooLM MacyioaR, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and a 
as to the best methods of —— this most im 
branch of education. Sent to teachers 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 6 ct». 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Reqgeat Es First us Benge. The a a nee 4 Benger. 
« Ty poarts iti 


Raub’s Elem, Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith, 
A New Elementary Seeeer Seep. 
A New Comprehensive Spelier. ‘“ 
Dunglison’s New School Supenereny. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Lessons in English, and. tieal Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s rs Blowpipe Speaker. 
= mpg Analysis. New Edition. 
Kevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 








Public | Sharp tease y BR -- and Ml Trigonometry. 
New 


Guasmore’s Surve oping. evised Eaition. 
Thompson’s Poll Economy, 

Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


«a Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
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